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THE DAY’S -RATION, | 


IF a new Muse draw me with splendid ray, 
And I uplift myself into its heaven, 

The needs of the first sight absorb my blood, 
And all the following hours of the day 

Drag a ridiculous age. 

To-day, when friends approach, and every hour 
Brings book, or starbright scroll of genius, 
The little cup will hold not a bead more, 

And all the costly liquor runs to waste ; 

Nor gives the jealous lord one diamond drop 
So to be husbanded for poorer days. 

Why need I volumes, if one word suffice? 

Why need I galleries, when a pupil’s draught 
After the master’s sketch fills and o’erfills 

My apprehension? Why seek Italy, 

Who cannot circumnavigate the sea 

Of thoughts and things at home, but still adjourn 
The nearest matters for a thousand days? 


JANUARY 1-3 


L. Emancipation Proclamation, 1863. 


The Days come and go like muffled and veiled 
figures sent from a distant friendly party ; but they 
say nothing, and if we do not use the. gifts they 


bring, they carry them as silently away. 
Works AND Days. 


2. Fames Wolfe, 1727. 
Future or Past no richer secret folds, 


O friendless Present ! than thy bosom holds. 
QUATRAINS. 


3. Benedict Arnold, 1741. 


Nature will be reported. All things are en- 
gaged in writing their history. The planet, the 
pebble, goes attended by its shadow. The rolling 
rock leaves its scratches on the mountain; the 
river, its channel in the soil ; the animal, its bones 
in the stratum; the fern and leaf, their modest 
epitaph in the coal. The falling drop makes its 
sculpture in the sand or the stone. Not a foot 
steps into the snow, or along the ground, but 
prints, in characters, more or less lasting, a map 
of its march. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


JANUARY 4-7 
4. Jakob Ludwig Grimm, 1785. 

Go with mean people and you think life is mean, 
Then read Plutarch, and the world is a proud 
place, peopled with men of positive quality, with 
heroes and demigods standing around us, who will 
not let us sleep. Books. 

5. Stephen Decatur, 1779. 
For there ’s no sequestered grot, 
Lone mountain tarn, or isle forgot, 
But Justice, journeying in the sphere, 
Daily stoops to harbor there. ASTRAA. 
6. Charles Sumner, 1811. 

I count him a great man who inhabits a higher 
sphere of thought, into which other men rise with 
labor and difficulty ; he has but to open his eyes to 
see things in a true light, and in large relations ; 
whilst they must make painful corrections, and 
keep a vigilant eye on many sources of error. ... 
He is great who is what he is from nature, and 
who never reminds us of others. 

REPRESENTATIVE MEn. 
7. Israel Putnam, 1718. 

If there is any great and good thing in store for 
you, it will not come at the first or the second call. 
“ Steep and craggy,” said Porphyry, “is the path 
of the gods.” Coudaket 

It makes a great difference to the force of any 
sentence, whether there be a man behind it, or no. 

REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


“4 


JANUARY 8-10 


8. Battle of New Orleans, 1815. 


Our helm is given up to a better guidance than 
our own; the course of events is quite too strong 
for any helmsman, and our little wherry is taken in 
tow by the ship of the great Admiral which knows 
the way, and has the force to draw men and states 
and planets to their good. 

Such and so potent is this high method by which 
the Divine Providence sends the chiefest benefits 
under the mask of calamities, that I do not think 
we shall by any perverse ingenuity prevent the 


blessing. FORTUNE OF THE REPUBLIC. 


9. Napoleon III. died, 1873. 


Deep in the man sits fast his fate 
To mould his fortunes mean or great. 
FATE. 
France is, by its natural contrast, a kind of 
blackboard on which English character draws its 
own traits in chalk. ENGLIsH TRAITS. 


10. Lthan Allen, 1737. 


I cannot even hear of personal vigor of any 
kind, great power of performance, without fresh 
resolution. We are emulous of all that man can 
do. Cecil’s saying of Sir Walter Raleigh, “I 
know that he can toil terribly,” is an electric 
touch. ... We cannot read Plutarch without a 
tingling of the blood. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


JANUARY 11-14 


11. Bayard Taylor, 1825. 

IT am of the opinion of Glauco, who said, “The 
measure of life, O Socrates, is, with the wise, the 
speaking and hearing such discourses as yours.” 

He only can enrich me who can recommend to 
me the space between sun and sun. ’Tis the 
measure of a man, —his apprehension of a day. 
.. . And him I reckon the most learned scholar, 
\ot who can uriearth for me the buried dynasties 

i Sesostris and Ptolemy, but who can unfold the 
-heory of this particular Wednesday. 
Works AND Days. 


12. Fohn Winthrop, 1588. 
Concentration is the secret of strength in poli- 
tics, in war, in trade ; in short, in all management 
of human affairs. Pore: 


13. S. P. Chase, 1808. 
There are men who, by their sympathetic at- 
tractions carry nations with them, and lead the ac- 
tivity of the human race. Power. 


14. Matthew F. Maury, 1806. 
The rain comes when the wind calls ; 
The river knows the way to the sea; 
Without a pilot it runs and falls, 
Blessing all lands with its charity ; 
The sea tosses and foams to find - 
Its way up to the cloud and wind. 

Woop Notes. 


JANUARY 15-18 


15. Marjorie Fleming, 1803. 

The perfection of the providence for childhood 
is easily acknowledged. Welcome the puny strug: 
gler strong in his weakness. The small despot 
asks so little that all reason and all nature are on 
his side. His ignorance is more charming than 
all knowledge, and his little sins more bewitching 
than any virtue. Domestic Lire. 


16. Death of Sir Fohn Moore, 1809. 

What are the best days in memory? Those in 

which we met a companion who was truly such. 
CLuBs. 
17. Benjamin Franklin, 1706. 

The restraining grace of common-sense is the 
mark of all the valid minds, — of A£sop, Aristotle, 
Alfred, Luther, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Franklin. 
. .» The common-sense which does not meddle 
with the absolute, but takes things at their word, — 
things as they appear. PoETRY AND IMAGINATION. 


18. Daniel Webster, 1782. 

There is always room for a man of force, and he 
makes room for many. Society is a troop of think. 
ers, and the best heads among them take the best 
places. Power. | 

The true test of civilization is, not the census, 
nor the size of cities, nor the crops—no, but the 
kind of man the country turns out. Civinization: 


JANUARY 19-21 


19. Fames Watt, 1736. 


Steam was, till the other day, the devil which 
we dreaded... . But the Marquis of Worcester, 
Watt, and Fulton, bethought themselves, that, 
where was power, was not devil, but was God; 
that it must be availed of, and not by any means - 
let off and wasted. 

Could he lift pots and roofs and houses so 
handily ? he was the workman they were in search 
of. Hecould be used to lift away, chain, and com- 
pel other devils, far more reluctant and dangerous, 
namely, cubic miles of earth, mountains, weight or 
resistance of water, machinery, and the labors of 
all men in the world ; and time he shall lengthen, 
and shorten space. Fate. 


20. WV. P. Willis, 1807. 


*T is good to give a stranger a meal, or a night’s 
lodging. *Tis better to be hospitable to his good 
meaning and thought and give courage to a com- 
panion. We must be as courteous to a man as 
we are to a picture, which we are willing to give 
the advantage of a good light. BEHAVIOR. 


21. Thomas F. (Stonewall) Fackson, 1824. 


Blooms the laurel which belongs 


To the valiant chief who fights. 
VOLUNTARIES. 


JANUARY 22-25 
22. Francis Bacon, 1561 ; Lord Byron, 1788, 


The Sabbath, the jubilee of the whole world; 
whose light dawns welcome alike into the closet 
of the philosopher, into the garret of toil, and into 
prison cells, and everywhere suggests, even to the 
vile, the dignity of spiritual being. 

Appress To Diviniry STUDENTS, CAMBRIDGE. 
23. William Pitt died, 1806. 

Who shall set a limit to the influence of a hu- 

man being? Power. 


24. Charles Fames Fox, 1749. 
Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight: the whited air 


Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven. 
THE Snow-STORM. 


25. Robert Burns, 1759. 

Every man’s, and boy’s, and girl’s head carries 
snatches of his songs, and can say them by heart, 
and, what is strangest of all, never learned them 
from a book, but from mouth to mouth. They 
are the property and solace of mankind. 

RoBERT Burns. 

Do you think that Burns has had no influence 
on the life of men and women in Scotland, — has 
opened no eyes and ears to the face of nature, 
and the dignity of man, and the charm and excek 
lence of woman ? MorALs. 


JANUARY 26-28 


26. Benjamin R. Haydon, 1786. 
Meantime, be it remembered, we are artists our- 
selves, and competitors, each one, with Phidias 
and Raphael in the production of what is graceful 
or grand. Art. 


27. W. A. Mozart, 1756. 
A train of gay and clouded days 
Dappled with joy and grief and praise, 
Beauty to fire us, saints to save, 
Escort us to a little grave. Lirz, 


28. Henry N. Hudson, 1814. 

There is somewhat touching in the madness 
with which the passing age mischooses the object 
on which all candles shine, and all eyes are turned ; 
the care with which it registers every trifle touch- 
ing Queen Elizabeth, and King James, and the 
Essexes, Leicesters, Burleighs, and Bucking- 
hams; and lets pass without a single valuable 
note the founder of another dynasty, which alone 
will cause the Tudor dynasty to be remembered, — 
the man on whose thoughts the foremost people 
of the world are now for some ages to be nour- 
ished, and minds to receive this and not another 
bias... . You cannot see the mountain near. 
. . » Now, literature, philosophy, and thought are 
Shakespearized. His mind is the horizon beyond 


which, at present, we do not see. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


JANUARY 29-31 


29. Emanuel Swedenborg, 1688. 


In spirit-worlds he trod alone, 
But walked the earth unmarked, unknown. 
The near by-stander caught no sound, — 
Yet they who listened far aloof | 
Heard rendings of the skyey roof, 
And felt, beneath, the quaking ground ; 
And his air-sown, unheeded words, 
In the next age, are flaming swords. 
SOLUTION. 


30. Walter Savage Landor, 1775. 


Year after year the scholar must still go back to 
Landor for a multitude of elegant sentences, — 
for wisdom, wit, and indignation that are unforget- 
able. ENGLISH TRAITS. 


31. Franz Schubert, 1797. 


He who knows the most, he who knows what 
sweets and virtues are in the ground, the waters, 
the plants, the heavens, and how to come at these 
enchantments, is the rich and royal man. Only as 
far as the masters of the world have called in na- 
ture to their aid, can they reach the height of mag- 
nificence. NATURE. 


FEBRUARY 1-4 


1. Arthur H. Hallam, 181t. 


The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 


In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 
Tue SNow-STOorRm. 


2. Hannah More, 1745. 


Look on this woman. There is not beauty, 
nor brilliant sayings, nor distinguished power to 
serve you; but all see her gladly; her whole air 
and impression are healthful. BEHAVIOR. 


3. Felix Mendelssohn, 1809. 


The imagination wakened brings its own lan- 
guage, and that is always musical. PARNASSUS. 


4. Fosiah Quincy, 1772. 

Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, are men 
of great figure and of few deeds. . . . Somewhat 
resided in these men which begot an expectation 
that outran all their performance. The largest 
part of their power was latent. This is what we 
call Character, —a reserved force which acts di- 
rectly by presence, and without means. ... The 
purest literary talent appears at one time great, at 
another time small, but character is ofa stellar and 
undiminishable greatness. CHARACTER. 


FEBRUARY 5-7 


5. Ole Borneman Bull, 1810. 


In solitude and in the country, what dignity 
distinguishes the holy time! The old Sabbath, 
white with the religions of unknown thousands of 
years, when this hallowed hour dawns out of the 
deep, —a clean page, which the wise may inscribe 
with truth,—the cathedral music of history 


breathes through it a psalm to our solitude. 
Works AND Days. 


6. Independence of U. S. acknowledged by France, 1778. 


Freedom all winged expands, 

Nor perches in a narrow place ; 

Her broad van seeks unplanted lands ; 

She loves a poor and virtuous race. 
Clinging to a colder zone 

Whose dark sky sheds the snow-flake down, 
The snow-flake is her banner’s star, 


Her stripes the boreal streamers are. 
VOLUNTARIES. 


7. Charles Dickens, 1812. 


As for Dombey, there is no land where paper 
exists to print on, where it is not found; no man 
who can read, that does not read it, and if he can- 
not, he finds some charitable eyes that can, and 
hears it. ENGLISH TRAITS. 


What an ornament and safeguard is humor! 
ENGLISH TRAITS. 


FEBRUARY 8-11 


8. Mary Queen of Scots beheaded, 1587. 
Life is a succession of lessons which must be 
lived to be understood. Allis riddle, and the key 
to a riddle is another riddle. There are as many 


pillows of illusion as flakes in a snow-storm. 
ILLUSIONS. 


9. Murder of David Rizzio, 1566. 
Come see the north-wind’s masonry. 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 


Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
THE SNow-STORM. 


10. Ary Scheffer, 1795. 

Every genuine work of art has as much reason 
for being as the earth and the sun. The gayest 
charm of beauty has a root in the constitution of 
things. ART. 

11. Lydia Maria Child, 1802. 
I see the wreath, I hear the songs 
Lauding the Eternal Rights, 


Victors over daily wrongs. 
VOLUNTARIES. 


And ye shall succor men; 
’T is nobleness to serve; ¢ 
Help them who cannot help again: 


Beware from right to swerve. . 
Boston Hymn. 


FEBRUARY 12-15 


12. Abraham Lincoln, 1809. 

A great style of hero draws equally all classes, 
all the extremes of society, till we say the very 
dogs believe in him. .... Abraham Lincoln is 
perhaps the most remarkable example of this class 
that we have seen, —a man who was at home and 
welcome with the humblest, and with a spirit and 
a practical vein in the times of terror that com- 
manded the admiration of the wisest. His heart 
was as great as the world, but there was no room 


in it to hold the memory of a wrong. 
GREATNESS. 


13. Cotton Mather died, 1728. 


A man bears beliefs, as a tree bears apples. 
Worship. 


14. Edmond About, 1828. 

We are instructed by these petty experiences 
which usurp the hours and years. The hard sol 
and four months of snow make the inhabitant of 
the northern temperate zone wiser and abler than 
his fellow who enjoys the fixed smile of the tro,- 


1cs. PRUDENCE. 


15. Galileo, 1564. 
Teach me your mood, O patient stars ! 
Who climb each night the ancient sky, 
Leaving on space no shade, no scars, 
No trace of age, no fear to die. Tue Port 


FEBRUARY 16-18 


16. Henry Wilson, 1812. 


Bad times have a scientific value. These are 
occasions a good learner would not miss. As we 
go gladly to Faneuil Hall, to be played upon by 
the stormy winds and strong fingers of enraged 
patriotism, so is a fanatical persecution, civil war, 
national bankruptcy, or revolution, more rich in 
the central tones than languid years of prosper- 


ity. ... CONSIDERATIONS BY THE Way. 


17. Michael Angelo died, 1564. 


Firm-braced I sought my ancient woods, 
Struggling through the drifted roads ; 
The whited desert knew me not, 
Snow-ridges masked each darling spot; 
Eldest mason, Frost, had piled 

Swift cathedrals in the wild; 


The piny hosts were sheeted ghosts. 
May-Day. 


18. George Peabody, 1795. 


Nor scour the seas nor sift mankind, 

A poet or a friend to find: 

Behold, he watches at the door ! 

Behold his shadow on the floor! ... 

Seek not beyond thy cottage wall 
Redeemers that can yield thee all.  — gaans. 


FEBRUARY 19-21 


19. Copernicus, 1473. 


If we live truly, we shall see truly. It is as easy 
for the strong man to be strong, as it is for the 
weak to be weak. When we have new perception, 
we shall gladly disburden the memory of its 
hoarded treasures as old rubbish. When a man 
lives with God, his voice shall be as sweet as the 


murmur of the brook and the rustle of the corn. 
SELF-RELIANCE. 


20. David Garrick, 1716. 


Wit makes its own welcome, and levels all dis- 
tinctions. No dignity, no learning, no force of 


character, can make any stand against good wit. 
Tue Comic. 


21. Fohn Henry Newman, 180t. 


The true preacher can be known by this, that 
he deals out to the people his life —life passed 
through the fire of thought. 


ApprREss To Diviniry STUDENTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Not always can flowers, pearls, poetry, protesta- 
tions, nor even home in another heart, content the 
awful soul that dwells in clay. It arouses itself 
at last from these endearments, as toys, and puts 
on the harness, and aspires to vast and universal 
aims, Love. 


FEBRUARY 22-25 


22. George Washington, 1732. 


Nature seems to exist for the excellent. The 
world is upheld by the veracity of good men: they 
make the earth wholesome. They who lived with 
them found life glad and nutritious. Life is sweet 
and tolerable only in our belief in such society ; 
and actually or ideally, we manage to live with su- 
periors. We call our children and our lands by 
their names. Their names are wrought into the 
verbs of language, their works and effigies are in 
our houses, and every circumstance of the day re- 
calls an anecdote of them: ‘Representative Men, 


23. G. F. Handel, 1685. 
A good poem draws to it the wise and gener- 
ous souls, confirming their secret thoughts, and, 
through their sympathy, really publishing itself. 


MorALs. 


24. George William Curtis, 1824. 


No way has been found for making heroism 
easy, even for the scholar. Cine tanbees 


25. Sir Christopher Wren died, 1723. 


The laws of each art are convertible into every 
other. Raphael paints wisdom ; Handel sings it, 
Phidias carves it, Shakespeare writes it, Wren 
builds it, Columbus sails it, Luther preaches it, 
Washington arms it, Watt mechanizes it. Arr. 


FEBRUARY 26-29 


26. Victor Hugo, 1802. 


Shall I hold on with both hands to every paltry 
possession? All I have seen teaches me to trust 


the Creator for all I have not seen. 
IMMORTALITY. 


27. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 1807. 


He shall daily joy dispense 
Hid in song’s sweet influence. Merum. 


28. Michel de Montaigne, 1533. 


Nature is upheld by antagonism. Passions, re- 
sistance, danger, are educators. We acquire the 


strength we have overcome. 
CONSIDERATIONS BY THE Way. 


29. Rossini, 1792. 


It is long ere we discover how rich we are. Our 
history, we are sure, is quite tame: we have noth- 
ing to write, nothing to infer. But our wiser years 
still run back to the despised recollections of 
childhood, and always we are fishing up some 
wonderful article out of that pond; until, by and 
by, we begin to suspect that the biography of the 
one foolish person we know is, in reality, nothing 
fess than the miniature paraphrase of the hundred 
volumes of the Universal. History. INTELLECT. 


MARCH 1-3 


L. William Dean Howells, 1837. 


I saw the bud-crowned Spring go forth, 
Stepping daily onward north 

To greet staid ancient cavaliers 

Filing single in stately train, 

And who, and who are the travelers ? 


They were Night and Day, and Day and Night. 
May-Day, 


2. DeWitt Clinton, 1769. 


The Gothic church plainly originated in a rude 
adaptation of the forest trees with all their boughs 
to a festal or solemn arcade, as the bands about 
the cleft pillars still indicate the green withes that 
tied them. No one can walk in a road cut through 
pine woods, without being struck with the archi- 
tectural appearance of the grove, especially in win- 
ter, when the barrenness of all other trees shows 
the low arch of the Saxons. In the woods in a 
winter afternoon one will see as readily the origin 
of the stained glass window, with which the Gothic 
cathedrals are adorned, in the colors of the west- 
ern sky seen through the bare and crossing 
branches of the forest. | History. 


3. Florida admitted to the Union, 1845. 


Do not leave the sky out of your landscape. 
BEHAVIOR. 


MARCH 4-7 


4. First Congress met in New York, 1789. 


An illusion haunts us, that a long duration, as a 
year, a decade, a century, is valuable. But an old 
French sentence says, “ God works in moments,” 
—“En peu @heure Dieu labeure.” We ask for 
long life, but ’tis deep life, or grand moments, 
that signify. Let the measure of time be spiritual, 
not mechanical... . Works anpD Days. 


5. Fames Madison, 1751. 


To every creature nature added a little violence 
of direction in its proper path, a shove to put it on 
its way ; in every instance, a slight generosity, a 
drop too much. Without a spice of bigot and fa- 
natic, no excitement, no efficiency. NATURE. 


6. Michael Angelo, 1475. 


The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free; 

He builded better than he knew; — 


The conscious stone to beauty grew. 
THE PROBLEM, 


7. Stephen Hopkins, 1707. 


Great men are they who see that spiritual is 
stronger than any material force; that thoughts 
rule the world. THE ProGress OF CULTURE. 


MARCH 8-10 


8. Alvan Clark, 1804. 
Some rays escape the common observer, and 
want a finely. adapted eye. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


9. Fight of the Merrimac and the Monitor, 1862. 

When classes are exasperated against each 
other, the peace of the world is always kept by 
striking a new note. Instantly the units part, and 
form in a new order, and those who were opposed 
are now side by side. . PRoGRESS OF CULTURE. 


10. Alexander LIT., Czar of Russia, 1845. 

We see, now, events forced on, which seem to 
retard or retrograde the civility of ages. But the 
world-spirit is a good swimmer, and storms and 
waves cannot drown him. He snaps his finger at 
laws: and so, throughout history, heaven seems 
to affect low and poor means. Through the years 
and centuries, through evil agents, through toys 
and the atoms, a great and beneficent tendency 
irresistibly streams. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


All is waste and worthless, till 

Arrives the wise selecting will, 

And, out of slime and chaos, Wit 

Draws the threads of fair and fit. 

Then temples rose, and towns, and marts, 
The shop of toil, the hall of arts; 

Then flew the sail across the seas © 


To feed the North from tropic trees. 
WEALTA 


MARCH 11-13 


11. Francis Wayland, 1796. 
Step by step lifts bad to good, 
Without halting, without rest, 
Lifting Better up to Best, 
Planting seeds of knowledge pure, 


Through earth to ripen, through heaven endure. 
May-Day. 


12. Bishop Berkeley, 1684. 

Our Copernican globe is a great factory or shop 
of power, with its rotating constellations, times, 
and tides. ... The vat, the piston, the wheels 
and tires, never wear out, but are self-repairing. 
Is there any load which water cannot lift? If 
there be, try steam; or if not that, try electricity. 
Is there any exhausting of these means? Meas- 
ure by barrels the spending of the brook that runs 
through your field. Nothing is great but the in- 
exhaustible wealth of Nature. She shows us only 


surfaces, but she is million fathoms deep. 
RESOURCES. 


13. Alexander Il., Czar of Russia, assassinated, 1881. 
It is the part of prudence to face every claimant, 
and pay every just demand on your time, your 
talents, on your heart. Always pay; for, first or 
last, you must pay your entire debt. Persons and 
events may stand for a time between you and jus- 
tice, but it is only a postponement. You must pay 
at last your own debt. Cutipeuak tron, 


MARCH 14-17 


14. Victor Emmanuel, 1820; Humbert, 1844. 
The vulgar call good fortune that which really 


is produced by the calculations of genius. 
Literary ETuics. 


15. Andrew Fackson, 1767. 

The charm of the best courages is that they ire 
inventions, inspirations, flashes of genius. ‘ihe 
hero could not have done the feat at another hour 
in a lower mood. Couracs. 


16. Caroline L. Herschel, 1750. 
Nature is full of freaks, and now puts an old 
head on young shoulders, and then a young heart 
beating under fourscore winters. Cin Ace 


’T is hard to mesmerize ourselves, to whip our 
own top; but through sympathy we are capable 
of energy and endurance. Concert fires people to 
a certain fury of performance they can rarely reach 


alone. SoclETY AND SOLITUDE. 


17. Evacuation of Boston, 1776. 

’T is said courage is common, but the immense 
esteem in which it is held proves it to be rare. I 
need not show how much it is esteemed, for the 
people give it the first rank. They forgive every- 
thing to it. What an ado we make through two 
thousand years about Thermopyle and Salamis! 
What a memory of Poitiers and Crecy, and Bun. 


ker Hill, and Washington’s endurance ! 
CouRAGE. 


MARCH 18-21 


18. ohn C. Calhoun, 1782. 
St. Augustine described the nature of God as a 
circle whose centre was everywhere, and its circum- 
ference nowhere. | Ciattes: 


19. David Livingstone, 1813. 
Every man’s task is his life-preserver. The 
conviction that his work is dear to God, and can- 
not be spared, defends him. Worsiirr: 


20. Publication of Uncle Tom’s cabin, 1852. 


We prize books, and they prize them most who 
are themselves wise. QuoTATION AND, ORIGINALITY. 


Whoever looks at the insect world, at flies, aphi- 
des, gnats, and innumerable parasites, and even 
at the infant mammals, must have remarked the 
extreme content they take in suction, which con- 
stitutes the main business of their life. If we go 
into a library or news-room, we see the same func- 
tion on a higher plan, performed with like ardor 
with equal impatience of interruption, indicating 
the sweetness of the act. In the highest civiliza- 
tion the book is still the highest delight. 

QuoTATION AND ORIGINALITY. 
21. Sebastian Bach, 1685. 
All things 
Are of one pattern made; bird, beast, and flower, 
Song, picture, form, space, thought, and character 
Deceive us, seeming to be many things, 
And are but one. XENOPHANES. 


MARCH 22-24 


22. Thomas Crawford, 1814. 

We cannot look at works of art but they teach 
us how near man is to creating. Michael Angelo 
is largely filled with the Creator that made and 
makes men. How much of the original craft re- 
mains in him, and he a mortal man! In him and 
the like perfecter brains the instinct is resistless, 
knows the right way, is melodious, and at all points 


divine. PorETRY AND IMAGINATION. 


23. Papal Interdict laid in England, 1208. 
Must time and tide forever run ? 
Will never my winds go sleep in the west ! 
Will never my wheels which whirl in the sun 
And satellites have rest ? 


Too much of donning and doffing, 
Too slow the rainbow fades, 
I weary of my robe of snow, 


My leaves and my cascades. 
Sonc or NATUuRE. 


24. Death of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 1882. 

When life has been well spent, age is a loss of 
what it can well spare. . . . But the central wis- 
dom, which was old in infancy, is young in four- 
score years, and, dropping off obstructions, leaves 
in happy subjects the mind purified and wise. I 
have heard that whoever loves is in no condition 
old. Oxp Acs. 


MARCH 25-27 
25. Mew VYear’s Day, Old Style. 


Messages 
That waft the breath of grace divine 
. To hearts in sloth and ease. 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Zhou must, 
The youth replies, Z caz. Votunth ae 


26. Count Rumford, 1753. 


In strictness, the vital refinements are the moral 
and intellectual steps. The appearance... in 
modern Christendom, of the realists Huss, Savon- 
arola, and Luther, are casual facts which carry for- 
ward races to new convictions, and elevate the 
rule of life. In the presence of these agencies it 
is frivolous to insist on the invention of printing 
or gunpowder, of steam-power or gas-light,.. . 
which are toys thrown off from that security, free- 
dom, and exhilaration which a healthy morality 
creates in society. CivILizaTIoN. 


27. Vera Cruz taken by Scott, 1847. 


I admire great men of all classes, those who 
stand for facts, and for thoughts; I like rough and 
smooth. I applaud a sufficient man, an officer 
equal to his office. . . . Sword and staff, or talents 
sword-like or staff-like, carry on the work of the 


world. REPRESENTATIVE MEN, 


MARCH 28-31 


28. Dominion of Canada formed, 1867. 

In old Rome the public roads beginning at the 
Forum proceeded north, south, east, west, to the 
centre of every province of fhe empire, making 
each market-town of Persia, Spain, and Britain 
pervious to the soldiers of the capital: so out of 
the human heart go, as it were, highways to the 
heart of every object in nature, to reduce it under 
the dominion of man. Hisrony. 


29. Swedenborg died, 1772. 

The impressions on the imagination make the 
great days of life: the book, the landscape, or the 
personality which did not stay on the surface of 
. the eye or ear, but penetrated to the inward sense, 
agitates us, and is not forgotten. 

PoETRY AND IMAGINATION. 
30. Alaska bought from Russia, 1867. 

All our days are so unprofitable while they pass, 
that ’t is wonderful where or when we ever got 
anything of this which we call wisdom, poetry, vir- 
tue. We never got it on any dated calendar day. 
Some heavenly days must have been intercalated 
somewhere. ILLUSIONS. 


S31. Joseph Haydn, 1732. 
The last lesson of life, the choral song which 


rises from all elements, and all angels, is a volun. 
tary obedience. Worst. 


APRIL 1-3 


Ll. Bismarck, 1815. 


Let a man learn to look for the permanent in 
the mutable and fleeting; let him learn to bear the 
disappearance of things he was wont to reverence, 
without losing his reverence; let him learn that he 
is here, not to work, but to be worked upon; and 
that, though abyss open under-abyss, and opinion 
displace opinion, all are at last contained in the 
Eternal Cause. 


“If my bark sink, ’t is to another sea.” 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


2. Hans Christian Andersen, 1805. 


April cold with dropping rain 
Willows and lilacs brings again, 
The whistle of returning birds, 


And trumpet-lowing of the herds. 
May-Day. 


When the pine tosses its cones 

To the song of its waterfall tones, 

Who speeds to the woodland walks ? 

To birds and trees who talks ? 
WoOoDNOTES. 


3. George Herbert, 1593. 


Herbert is the psalmist dear to all who love 
religious poetry, with exquisite refinement of 
thought. So much piety was never married to so 
much wit. ay PARNASSUS. 


APRIL 4-7 


4. Benjamin Peirce, 1809. 

If a man knows the laws of nature better than 
other men, his nation cannot spare him, nor if he 
know the power of numbers, the secret of geome- 
try, or algebra, on which the computations of as- 
tronomy, of navigation, of machinery, rest. 

PROGRESS OF CULTURE. 


5. Sir Henry Havelock, 1795. 

Animal resistance is, no doubt, common; but 
the pure article, courage with eyes, courage with 
conduct, self-possession at the cannon’s mouth, 
cheerfulness in lonely adherence to the right, is 


the endowment of elevated characters. 
CouRAGE. 


6. Raphael, 1483; died, 1520. 

Wherever we find a man higher, by the whole 
head, than any of his contemporaries, it is sure to 
come into doubt, what are his real works. Thus, 
Homer, Plato, Raffaelle, Shakespeare. For these 
men magnetize their contemporaries, so that their 
companions can do for them what they can never 
do for themselves; and, after some time, it is not 
easy to say what is the authentic work of the mas- 
ter, and what is only of his school. 

REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


7. William Wordsworth, 1770. 


The Ode on Immortality is the high water 
mark which the intellect has reached in this age. 
ENGLISH TRAITS. 


APRIL 8-10 


8. George Washington Greene, 1811. 

Day creeps after day, each full of facts, dull, 
strange, despised things, that we cannot enough 
despise, — call heavy, prosaic, and desert. . 
And presently the aroused intellect finds gold and 
gems in one of these scorned facts, then finds that: 
the day of facts is a rock of diamonds, that a fact 
is an Epiphany of God. EDUCATION. 


9. Lee’s Surrender, 1865. 


The frost which kills the harvest of a year, 
saves the harvests of a century, by destroying the 
weevil or the locust. Wars, fires, plagues, break 
up immovable routine, clear the ground of rotten 
races and dens of distemper, and open a fair field 
to new men. There is a tendency in things to 
right themselves, and the war or revolution or 
bankruptcy that shatters a rotten system, allows 
things to take a new and natural order. 

CONSIDERATIONS BY THE Way. 


10. Hortense de Beauharnais, 1783. 
Mysteries of color daily laid 
_ By morn and eve in light and shade ; 
And sweet varieties of chance, 
And the mystic seasons’ dance ; 
And thief-like step of liberal hours 
Thawing snow-drift into flowers. 
MOoNADNOCK: 


APRIL 11-14 


ll. Edward Everett, 1794. 

Eloquence must be grounded on the plainest 
narrative. Afterwards, it may warm itself until it 
exhales symbols of every kind and color, speaks 
only through the most poetic forms ; but, first and 
last, it must be at bottom a biblical statement of 
fact. ... If you would lift me, you must be on 
higher ground. ELoQuence. 


12. Henry Clay, 1777+ 
If he can converse better than any other, he 
rules the minds of men wherever he goes; if he 
has imagination, he intoxicates men. If he has 
wit, he tempers despotism by epigrams: a song, a 
satire, a sentence, has played its part in great 
events. Eloquence a hundred times has turned 


the scale of war and peace at will. 
PROGRESS OF CULTURE. 


13. Fall of Fort Sumter, 1861. 

What is our life but an endless flight of winged 
facts or events! In splendid variety these 
changes come, all putting questions to the human 
spirit. History. 


14. Lincoin assassinated, 1865. 

Try the rough water as well as the smooth. 
Rough water can teach lessons worth knowing, 
When the state is unquiet, personal qualities are 
more than ever decisive. Essay. 


APRIL 15-18 


15. Fohn Lothrop Motley, 1814. 

The days are made on aloom whereof the warp 
and woof are past and future time. They are ma- 
jestically dressed, as if every god brought a thread 
to the skyey web. . . . This miracle is hurled into 
every beggar’s hands. The blue sky is a cover. 
ing for a market, and for the cherubim and ser- 
aphim. Works AND Days, 


16. Minot’s Light swept away, 1851. 

Everything yields. The very glaciers are vis- 
cous or regelate into conformity, and the stiffes? 
patriots falter and compromise; so that w¢// can- 
not be depended on to save us. 

FORTUNE OF THE REPUBLIC, 

17. Wm. Gilmore Simms, 1806. 
For me, in showers, in sweeping showers, the 
spring 

Visits the valley ; — break away the clouds, — 

I bathe in the morn’s soft and silvered air, 

And loiter willing by yon loitering stream. 
MuSsKETAQUID. 

18. Luther before the Diet of Worms, 1521. 

The power of Chatham, of Pericles, of Luther, 
rested on this strength of character, which, 
because it did not and could not fear anybody, 
made nothing of their antagonists, and became 
sometimes exquisitely provoking and sometimes 
terrific to these. ELoQuEnce. 


APRIL 19-21 


19. Lexington and Concord, 1775. 
By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 
ConcorD Ficut. 


20. Henry T. Tuckerman, 1813. 

A good poem goes about the world offering it 
self to reasonable men, who read it with joy and 
carry it to their reasonable neighbors. 

The task of selection is easiest in poetry. 
What a signal convenience is fame. . . . The 
world selects for us the best, and we select from 
these our best. Panmaccus. 


21. Charlotte Bronté, 1816. 
We cannot write the order of the variable 
winds. How can we penetrate the law of out 
shifting moods and susceptibility ? ILLUSIONS. 


As sunbeams stream through liberal space 

And nothing jostle or displace, 

So waved the pine-tree through my thought 

And fanned the dreams it never brought. 
WooDNoTEs. 


APRIL 22-24 


22. Madame De Staél, 1766. 

I awoke this morning with devout thanksgiving 
for my friends, the old and the new. Shall I not 
call God the Beautiful, who daily showeth himself 
so to me in his gifts ? FRIENDSHIP: 


23. William Shakespeare, 1564 ; died, 1616. 
Seethed in mists of Penmanmaur, 
Taught by Plinlimmon’s Druid power, 
England’s genius filled all measure 
Of heart and soul, of strength and pleasure, 
Gave to the mind its emperor, 
And life was larger than before: 
Nor sequent centuries could hit 
Orbit and sum of SHAKESPEARE’S wit. 
The men who lived with him became 
Poets, for the air was fame. ny ae 


24. First Newspaper published in the United States, 
1704. 

We have a pretty artillery of tools now in our 
social arrangements : we ride four times as fast as 
our fathers did; travel, grind, weave, forge, plant, 
till, and excavate better... . We have the cal- 
culus ; we have the newspaper, which does its best 
to make every square acre of land and sea give an 
account of itself at your breakfast-table; we have 
money, and paper money; we have language, the 
finest tool of all and nearest to the mind. 

Works AND Days. 


APRIL 25-28 


25. Oliver Cromwell, 1599. 
Deep in the man sits fast his fate 
To mould his fortunes mean or great: 
Unknown to Cromwell as to me 
Was Cromwell’s measure or degree... . 
He works, plots, fights, in rude affairs, 
With squires, lords, kings, his craft compares, 
Till late he learned, through doubt and fear, 
Broad England harbored not his peer: 
Obeying time, the last to own 
The Genius from its cloudy throne. Fate. 


26. Alice Cary, 1820. 
’T is the fine souls who serve us, and not what 
is called fine society. CONSIDERATIONS BY THE WAY- 


27. Ralph Waldo Emerson died, 1882. 
As the bird trims her to the gale, 
I trim myself to the storm of time, 
I man the rudder, reef the sail, 
Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 
“ Lowly faithful, banish fear, 
Right onward drive unharmed ; 
The port, well worth the cruise, is near, © 
And every wave is charmed.” TERMINUS. 


28. Larl of Shaftesbury, 1801. 
He is great who is what he is from nature, and 


who never reminds us of others. 
i ReEpR: ‘TATIVE MEN. 


APRIL 29—MAY 2 


29. Oliver Ellsworth, 1745 
I have heard, that, whenever the nan, of man is 


spoken, the doctrine of immortality is announced ; 


jt cleaves to his constitution. OLp AGE. 


BO. Arrival of Capt. Fohn Smith in New England, 1614. 
“ We greet you well, you Saxon men, 
Up with your towns and stay !” 
The world was made for honest trade, — 
To plant and eat be none afraid. 
* For you,” they said, ‘‘ no barriers be, 
For you no sluggard rest ; 
Each street leads downward to the sea, 
Or landward to the West.” Boston. 


MAY 


1. Wellington, 1769. 
Life brings to each his task, and whatever art 
you select, algebra, planting, architecture, poems, 
commerce, politics, —all are attainable, even tc 
the miraculous triumphs, on the same terms, of 
selecting that for which you are apt ;— begin a. 
the beginning, proceed in order, step by step. 
CONSIDERATIONS BY THE WAY. 
2. Battle of Chancellorsville, 1863. 
The wings of Time are black and white, 
Pied with morning and with night. 
Mountains tall and ocean deep 
Trembling balance duly keep. 


CoMPENSATION, 


MAY 3-5 
3. Murder of Archbishop of St. Andrews, 1679. 


Thought dissolves the material universe, by car- 
rying the mind up into a sphere where all is plas- 
tic. Of two men, each obeying his own thought, 
he whose thought is deepest will be the strongest 
character. Always one man more than another 
represents the will of Divine Providence to the pe- 
riod. ; Fate. 


4. Fohn Fames Audubon, 1780. 


Why chidest thou the tardy Spring ? 
The hardy bunting does not chide; 
The blackbirds make the maples ring 
With social cheer and jubilee ; 

The red-wing flutes his o-a-lee, 


The robins know the melting snow. 
May-Day 


5. Death of Napoleon, 1821. 


Never was such a leader so endowed, and so 
weaponed; never leader found such aids and fol- 
lowers. And what was the result of this vast tal- 
ent and power, of these immense armies, burned 
cities, squandered treasures, immolated millions 
of men? It came to no result. All passed away, 
like the smoke of his artillery, and left no trace. 
He left France smaller, poorer, feebler than he 
found it; and the whole contest for freedom was 
to be begun again. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


MAY 6-8 


6. Assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke, 1882. 

From humble tenements around 
Came up the pensive train, 

And in the church a blessing found 
That filled their homes again ; 

For faith and peace and mighty love 
That from the Godhead flow, 

Showed them the life of Heaven above 
Springs from the life below. 


ORDINATION Hymn. 


7. Robert Browning, 1812. 

Poetry teaches the enormous force of a few 
words, and, in proportion. to the inspiration, 
checks loquacity. It requires that splendor of 
expression which carries with it the proof of great 
thoughts. Great thoughts insure musical expres- 
sions. Every word should be the right word. 
The great poets are judged by the frame of mind 
they induce; and to them, of all men, the severest 
criticism is due. PARNASSUS. 


8. Ze Sage, 1668. 

The hues of sunset make life great; so the 
affections make some little web of cottage and 
fireside populous, important, and filling the main 
space in our history. Success. 


> 


MAY ‘9-12 
9. Fohn Brown (‘ Ossawattomie”), 1800. 

Our efficiency depends so much on our concen- 
tration, that Nature usually, in the instance, where 
a marked man is sent into the world, overloads him 
with bias, sacrificing his symmetry to his working 
Dower. CuLTurRE. 


10. Capture of Fefferson Davis, 1865. 

It was the nature of things, the eternal law of 
man and of the world, which baulked and ruined 
him; and the result in a million experiments wili 
be the same. REPRESENTATIVE Men. 


Ll. Columbia River discovered by Capt. Gray, 1792. 
Time and Thought were my surveyors, 

They laid their courses well, 
They poured the sea, and baked the layers 


Of granite, marl, and shell. 
SonG or NaTurg. 


12. Dark Day in New England, 1780. 
All sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together, 
To make up a year 
And a sphere. FABLE. 


The world rolls round, mistrust it not, 
Befalls again what once befell ; . 
All things return, both sphere and mote, 
And I shall hear my bluebird’s note, 


And dream the dream of Auburn-dell. 
May-Day, 


MAY 13-16 


13. Alphonse Daudet, 1840. 
What a parade we make of our science, and how 


far off, and at arm’s length, it is from its objects ! 
BEAUTY. 


Every natural feature, — sea, sky, rainbow, flow- 
ers, musical tone, —has in it somewhat which is 
not private, but universal, speaks of that central 
benefit which is the soul of nature, and thereby is 
beautiful. Brauty. 

14. Grattan died, 1820. 

Every master has found his materials collected, 
‘and his power lay in his sympathy with his people, 
and in his love of the materials he wrought in. 

REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


15. Metternich, 1773. 

The great make us feel, first of all, the indiffer- 
ence of circumstances. They call into activity the 
higher perceptions, and subdue the low habits of 
comfort and luxury; but the higher perceptions 
find their objects everywhere ; only the low habits 
need palaces and banquets. Wiatidere. Ln 


16. Boswell introduced to Fohnson, 1763. 


Dr. Johnson was a man of no profound mind, — 
full of English limitations; . . . yet having a 
farge heart, mother-wit, and good sense, . . . his 
conversation, as reported by Boswell, has a lasting 
charm. Cups. 


MAY 17-tS 


17. Theophilus Parsons, 1797- 


But the one fact that shines through all this 
plentitude of powers is, that, as is the receiver, so 
is the gift; that all these acquisitions are victories 
of the good brain and brave heart; that the werld 
belongs to the energetic, belongs to the wise. 

RESOURCES. 


18. Fohn Wilson, 1785. 
Onward and nearer rides the sun of May; 
And wide around, the marriage of the plants 
Is sweetly solemnized. Then flows amain 
The surge of summer’s beauty; dell and crag, 
Hollow and lake, hillside, and pine arcade, 
Are touched with genius. Yonder ragged cliff 
Has thousand faces in a thousand hours. 
MusKATAQUID. 


19. Hawthorne died, 1864. 


And this is the reward: that the ideal shall be 
real to thee, and the impressions of the actual 
world shall fall like summer rain, copious but not 
troublesome to thy invulnerable essence. Thou 
shalt have the whole land for thy park and manor, 
the sea for thy bath, and navigation without tax 
and without envy ; the woods and the rivers thou 
shalt own; and thou shalt possess that wherein 
others are only tenants and boarders. 

Tue Poet. 


MAY 20-23 
20. Death of Lafayette, 1834. 

Ever the fiery Pentecost 

Girds with one flame the countless host. 

The word unto the prophet spoken 

Was writ on tables yet unbroken;.. 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost. 

Tue PRoBLeM. 
21. LZilizabeth Fry, 1780. 
Life is hardly respectable, —is it ?—if it has 

no generous, guarantying task, no duties of affec- 


tions, that constitute a necessity of existing. 
WorsHI?. 


22. Richard Wagner, 1813. 
Where shall we keep the holiday 
And duly greet the entering May? 
Too strait and low our cottage doors, 
And all unmeet our carpet floors, 
Nor spacious court, nor monarch’s hall 
Suffice to hold the festival. May-Day. 


23. Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 1810. 

To help the young soul, add energy, inspire 
hope, and blow the coals into a useful flame; tc 
redeem defeat by new thought, by firm action, that 
is not easy. Success. 

Ordinarily, everybody in society reminds us ox 
somewhat else, or of some other person. Charac- 
ter, reality, reminds you of nothing else; it takes 
place of the whole creation. SELF-RELIANCE, 


MAY 24-26 
24. Queen Victoria, 1819. 


These people seem to gain as much as they lose 
by their position. They survey society, as from 
the top of St. Paul’s, and, if they never hear plain 
truth from men, they see the best of everything 
in every kind, and they see things so grouped and 
amassed as to infer easily the sum and genius in- 
stead of tedious particularities. Their good be- 
havior deserves all its fame, and they have that 
simplicity and that air of repese which are the 
finest ornament of greatness. Excusy TRA. 


25. 2. W. Emerson, 1803. 


He spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought the Age of Gold again: 

His action won such reverence sweet 

As hid all measure of the feat. CHasacran 


It is the best sign of a great nature, that it opens 
a foreground, and like the breath of morning land- 
scapes, invites us onward. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


26. Wm. Blackstone died, 1675. 


Nature never hurries: atom by atom, little by 
little, she achieves her work. The lesson one 
learns in fishing, yachting, hunting, or planting is 
the manners of Nature ; patience with the delays 
of wind and sun, delays of the seasons, bad weather, 


excess or lack of water. F ARMING. 


MAY 27-29 


27. Nathanael Greene, 17 42. 


Teach thou, Spring! the grand recoil 
Of life resurgent from the soil 


Wherein was dropped the mortal spoil. 
Tue Harp, 


28. Louis Agassiz, 1807. 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun ? 
Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk ? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 
Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust ? 
And loved so well a high behavior, 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay ? 

Oh, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 


FORBEARANCE. 


29. Patrick Henry, 1736. 

‘When there was any extraordinary power of 
performance, when great national movements be- 
gan, when heroes existed, the human soul was in 
earnest. Worsuip. 


When souls reach a certain clearness of percep- 
tion, they accept a knowledge and motive above 
selfishness. A breath of will blows eternally 
through the universe of souls in the direction of 
the Right and Necessary. It is the air which all 
intellects inhale and exhale, and it is the wind 
which blows the world intu order and orbit. Fars. 


JUNE 6-9 


6. Wm. Francis Bartlett, 1840. 
. Stainless soldier on the walls, 
Knowing this, — and knows no more, — 
Whoever fights, whoever falls, 
Justice conquers evermore, 
Justice after as before, — 
And he who battles on her side, 
God, though he were ten times slain, 
Crowns him victor glorified, 
Victor over death and pain. VoLUNTARIES. 


7. Millard Fillmore, 1800. 
The tint of the flower proceeds from its root, 
and the lustres of the sea-shell begin with its 
existence. BEAUTY. 


8. Charles Reade, 1814. 

The power of the will is sometimes sublime; 
and what is will for, if it cannot help us in emer- 
gencies? INSPIRATION. 

9. Dickens died, 1870. 

The modernness of all good books seems to 
give me an existence as wide as man. What is 
well done I feel as if I did; what is ill done I reck 
not of. NomINALIsT AND REALIST. 

He is a painter of English details like Hogarth ; 
local and temporary in his tints and style, and local 


in his aims. He writes London tracts. 
EnGuisH TRAITS. 


JUNE 10-13 i 


10. Ben Fonson, 1574. 

To the modern reader, Ben Jonson’s plays have 
iost their old attraction ; but his occasional poems 
are full of heroic thoughts, and his songs are 
among the best in the language. His life inter- 
ests us from the wonderful circle of companions 
with whom he lived, and by whom he was honored. 
His reading, Cowley tells us, “was delicious ; never 
was poetry married to more exquisite music.” 

PARNASSUS. 


Ll. Foseph Warren, 1741. 


We have a debt to every great heart, to every 
fine genius ; to those who have put life and for- 


tune on the cast of an act of justice. 
CONSIDERATIONS BY THE WAY. 


12. Charles Kingsley, 1819. 


The secret of genius is to suffer no fiction to 
exist for us; to realize all that we know; in the 
high refinement of modern life, in arts, in 
sciences, in books, in men, to exact good faith, 
reality, and a purpose; and first, last, midst, and 
without end, to honor every truth by use. 

; REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 
13. Thomas Arnold, 1795. 

That which we are we shall teach, voluntarily, 
but involuntarily. Thoughts come into our minds 
by avenues which we never left open, and 
thoughts go out of our minds through avenues 
which we never voluntarily opened. 


THE Over-Sout. 


JUNE 14-16 
14. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 181t. 


There is no luck in literary reputation. They 
vho make up the final verdict upon every book 
are not the partial and noisy readers of the hour 
when it appears ; but a court as of angels, a public 
not to be bribed, not to be entreated, and not to be 
overawed, decides upon every man’s title to fame. 
Only those books come down which deserve to 


last. SPIRITUAL Laws. 


15. Washington appointed Commander-in-chief, 1775. 


Every true man is a cause, a country, and an 
agé; and posterity seem to follow his steps as a 
“rain of clients. A man Cesar is born, and for 


ages after we have a Roman Empire. 
SELF-RELIANCE. 


16. Judah Toro, 1775. 


We arraign society if it do not give us besides 
earth, and fire, and water, opportunity, love, rever- 
ence, and objects of veneration. .  Girts. 


For this is Love’s nobility, — 

Not to scatter bread and gold, 

Goods and raiment bought and sold; 

But to hold fast his simple sense, 

And speak the speech of innocence, ... « 
For he that feeds men serveth few; 


He serves all who dares be truss. 
Tue CevestraAt Love. 


JUNE 17-20 
17. Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775. 
Their hands were pure, and pure their faith, — 

‘rhere are no such hearts on earth. Dirce. 

The men are ripe of Saxon kind 
To build an equal state, — 
To take the statute from the mind, 
And make of duty fate. 
FourtTH oF JuLty Ops, 
18. Waterloo, 1815. 

The English game is main force to main force, 
the pianting of foot to foot, fair play and open 
field, —a rough tug without trick or dodging, till 
one or both come to pieces. King Ethelwald 
spoke the language of his race, when he planted 
himself at Wimborne, and said he would do one of 
two things, or there live, or there lie. 

ENGLISH TRAITS. 
19. The Alabama destroyed, 1864. 

You believe yourselves rooted and grounded or 
adamant ; when really you are spinning like bub- 
bles in a river, you know not whither or whence, 
and you are bottomed and capped and wrapped in 
delusions. REPRESENTATIVE Men. 

20. Mrs. Barbauld, 1743. 

My book should smell of pines and resound 
with the hum of insects. The swallow over my 
window should’ interweave that thread or straw he 


carries in his bill into my web also. 
SELF-RELIANCE. 


JUNE 21-23 


21. Bishop Stubbs, 1825. 

How sweet the west-wind sounds in my own trees! 
How graceful climb those shadows on my hill! 
I fancy these pure waters and the flags 
Know me, as does my dog ? HAMATREYA. 

To-day is a king in disguise. To-day always 
looks mean to the thoughtless, in the’ face of an 
uniform experience, that all good and great and 
happy actions are made up precisely of these 
blank -to-days. LECTURE ON THE TIMES. 


22. Thomas Day, 1748. 

Let a man learn that everything in nature, even 
motes and feathers, go by law and not by luck, 
and that what he sows he reaps. By diligence and 
self-command, let him put the bread he eats at his 
own disposal, that he may not stand in bitter and 
false relations to other men; for the best. good of 
wealth is freedom. PRUDENCE. 


23. Leibnitz, 1646. 

To these men, 
The landscape is an armory of powers, 
Which, one by one, they know to draw and use. 
They harness beast, bird, insect, to their work ; 
They prove the virtues of each bed of rock, 
And, like the chemist mid his loaded jars, 
Draw from each stratum its adapted use 
To drug their crops or weapon their arts withal. 

MUSKETAQUID. 


JUNE 24-26 


24. Henry Ward Beecher, 1813. 

I believe that for every active mind, in its own 
direction, there is a thought waking every morn- 
ing, —a new thought ; that every day brings new 
instruction and facility ; that even in dreams of the 


night we are helped forward. 
ADDRESS TO THE LAW STUDENTs, Howarp UNIversity, Va. 


25. General Custer killed by Indians, 1876. 

Health of mind consists in the perception of 
law. Its dignity consists in being under the law. 
Its goodness is the most generous extension of 
our private interests to the dignity and generosity 
of ideas. Nothing seems to me so excellent as a 
belief in the laws. It communicates nobleness, 
and, as it were, an asylum in temples to the loyal 


soul. IMMORTALITY. 
26. Philip Doddridge, 1702. 


Life is not so short but that there is always time 
enough for courtesy. Siesis. Arua 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 
Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers ; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found ; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 


Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 
THe HuMBLEBEE. 


JUNE 27-30 


27. Charles XII. of Sweden, 1682. 

Life isa series of surprises, and would not be 
worth taking or keeping, if it were not. God de- 
lights to isolate us every day, and hide from us 
the past and the future. We would look about us, 
but with grand politeness he draws down before 
us an impenetrable screen of purest sky, and an- 
other behind us of purest sky. EXPERIENCE, 


28. Coronation of Queen Victoria, 1838. 

The artist who is to produce a work which is to 
be admired by all men, and which is to be more 
beautiful to the eye in proportion to its culture, 
must djsindividualize himself, and be a man of no 
party, and no manner, and no age. ‘ ART. 


29. Elizabeth Barrett Browning died, 1861. 
I hear the lofty pzans 
.Of the masters of the shell, 
Who heard the starry music 
And recount the numbers well 
Olympian bards who sung 
Divine Ideas below, 
Which always find us young, 
And always keep us so. Ope To Brauty. 


30. Horace Vernet, 1789. 
A masterpiece of art has in the mind a fixed 
place in the chain of being, as much as a plant or 
a crystal. ART. 


wwicY 1-3 
1. First day of Battle of Gettysburg, 1863. 


It seems as if the day was not wholly profane 
in which we have given heed to some natural ob- 
ject. The fall of snowflakes in a still air, preserv- 
ing to each crystalits perfect form; the blowing of 
sleet over a wide sheet of water, and over plains; 
—the reflections of trees and flowers in glassy 
lakes ; the musical, steaming, odorous south wind, 
which converts trees to wind-harps. ¢ Nature. 


2. President Garfield shot, 1881. 


Scoop up a little water in the hollow of your 
palm, take up a handful of shore sand ; well, these 
are the elements. What is the beach but acres of 
sand ? what is the ocean but cubic miles of water ? 
a little more or less signifies nothing. —_ Succxss. 


3. Washington took command of the army, 1775. 


Every act of the man inscribes itself in the 
memories of his fellows, and in his own manners 
and face. REPRESENTATIVE Men. 


In chosen men and women, I find somewhat in 
form, speech, and manners, which is not of their 
person and family, but of a humane, catholic, and 
spiritual character, and we love them as the sky. 
They have a largeness of suggestion, and their 
face and manners carry a certain grandeur, like 
time and justice. Weitiry: 


JULY 4-7 
4. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1804. 
O tenderly the haughty day 
Fills his blue urn with fire ; 
©ne morn is in the mighty heaven 
And one in our desire, 


for He that flung the broad blue fold 
O’er-mantling land and sea, 
One third part of the sky unrolled 
For*the banner of the free. 
FourTH OF JuLy Opg. 
5. David Glascoe Farragut, 1801. 

The high prize of life, the crowning fortune of a 
man, is to be born to some pursuit which finds him 
in employment and happiness, — whether it be to 
make baskets, or broadswords, or canals, or stat- 
utes, or songs. CONSIDERATIONS BY THE WAY. 

6. Fohn Paul Fones, 1747. 
Behold the Sea, 
The opaline, the plentiful and strong, 
Yet beautiful as is the rose in June, 
Fresh as the trickling rainbow of July. 


7. Nicholas, Czar of Russia, 1796. 

The tempered light of the woods is like a per- 
petual morning, and is stimulating and heroic. 
The anciently reported spells of these places creep 
onus. The incommunicable trees begin to per- 
suade us to live with them and quit our life of 
solemn trifles. NATURE. 


JULY 8-10 


e 8. La Fontaine, 1621, 


Nature is sanative, refining, elevating. Howcun- 
ningly she hides every wrinkle of her inconceiv- 
able antiquity under roses, and violets, and morn- 
ing dew! Every inch of the mountains is scarred 
by unimaginable convulsions, yet the new day is 
purple with the bloom of youth and love. Look 
out into the July night, and see the broad belt of 
silver flame which flashes up the half of heaven, 
fresh and delicate as the bonfires of the meadow- 
flies. Yet the powers of numbers cannot compute 
its enormous age — lasting as space and time — 


embosomed in time and space. 
PROGRESS OF CULTURE. 


9. Gilbert Charles Stuart died, 1828. 


I think sculpture and painting have an effect to 
teach us manners and abolish hurry. — Currure. 


10. William, Prince of Orange, assassinated, 1584. 


Our life is March weather, savage and serene in 
one hour. We go forth austere, dedicated, believ- 
ing in the iron links of Destiny, and will not turn 
on our heel to save our life; but a book or a bust, 
or only the sound of a name, shoots a spark 
through the nerves, and we suddenly believe in 


will. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


JULY 11-78 


ll. Fohn Quincy Adams, 1767. « 

The lesson he teaches is that which vigor al 
ways teaches, — that there is always room for it. 
To what heaps of cowardly doubts is not that 
man’s life an answer. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


12. Henry D. Thoreau, 1817. 

All her shows did Nature yield, 
To please and win this pilgrim wise. 
He saw the partridge drum in the woods ; 
He heard the woodcock’s evening hymn; 
He found the tawny thrushes’ broods ; 
And the shy hawk did wait for him; 
What others did at distance hear, 
And guessed within the thicket’s gloom, 
Was showed to this philosopher, 


And at his bidding’ seemed to come. 
WoopnorTEs. 


13. Augustus Hoppin, 1828. 

Every genuine work of art has as much reason 
for being as the earth and the sun. The gayest 
charm of beauty has a root in the constitution of 
things. Arr. 

14. Destruction of the Bastille, 1789. 
This is he men miscall Fate, 
Threading dark ways, arriving late, 
But ever coming in time to crown 


The truth, and hurl wrong-doers down. 
Worsulr, 


JULY 15-18 


15. Cardinal Manning, 1808. 

Our life is an apprenticeship to the truth that 
around every circle another can be drawn ; that 
there is no end in nature, but every end is a be- 
ginning ; that there is always another dawn risen 
on mid-noon, and under every deep a lower deep 
opens. CIRCLEs. 

16. Str Foshua Reynolds, 1723. 

The world is not made up to the eye of figures 
—that is, only half; it is also made of color. 
How that element washes the universe with its 
enchanting waves ! . Success. 


17. Elbridge Gerry, 1744. 
So, year by year, 
They fight the elements with elements, 
(That one would say, meadow and forest walked, 
Transmuted in these men to rule their like,) 
And by the order in the field disclose 


The order regnant in the yeoman’s brain. 
MuSKETAQUID. 


18. W. M. Thackeray, 1811. 

And what is Originality? It is being, being 
ene’s self, and reporting accurately what we see 
and are. Genius is, in the first instance, sensi- 
bility, the capacity of receiving just impressions 
from the external world, and the power of codrdi- 


nating these after the laws of thought. 
QUOTATION AND ORIGINALITY. 


JULY 19-21 


19. Alexander Dallas Bache, 1806. 


The ornament of a house is the friends who fre. 
quent it. There is no event greater in life than 
the appearance of new persons about our hearth, 
except it be the progress of the character which 
draws them. It has been finely added by Landor 
to his definition of the great man,“ It is he who 
can call together the most select company when it 
pleases him.” . . . In the progress of each man’s 
character, he will have learned the lesson of life 


who is skilful in the ethics of friendship. 
Domestic Lig. 


20. Petrarch, 1304. 


But some Petrarch or Ariosto, filled with the 
new wine of his imagination, writes me an ode or 
a brisk romance, full of daring thought and action. 
He smites and arouses me with his shrill tones, 
breaks up my whole chain of habits, and 1 open 
my eye on my own possibilities. Crrcies. 


21. Battle of Bull Run, 1861. 


As the overhanging trees 
Fill the lake with images, — 
As garment draws the garment’s hem, 
Men their fortunes bring with them. 
By right or wrong, 
Lands and goods go to the strong. 
Tue CELESTIAL Lovee 


JULY 22-25 


22. Garibaldi, 1807. 

To the poet, to the philosopher, to the saint, aly 
things are friendly and sacred, all events profitae 
ble, all days holy, all men divine. For the eye is 
fastened on the life, and slights the circumstance. 
Every chemical substance, every plant, every ani- 
mal in its growth, teaches the unity of cause, the 
variety of appearance. History. 

23. Charlotte Cushman, 1816. 

By fate, not option, frugal Nature gave 

One scent to hyson and to wall-flower, 

One sound to pine-groves and to waterfalls, 

One aspect to the desert and the lake. 

It was her stern necessity. XENOPHANES. 

24. Alexandre Dumas, 1803. 

Dream delivers us to dream, and there is no 
end to illusion. Life is a train of moods like a 
string of beads, and, as we pass through them, they 
prove to be many-colored lenses which paint the 
world their own hue, and each shows only what 
lies in its focus. EXPERIENCE. 

25. Coleridge died, 1834. 
When the scanty shores are full 
With Thoughts perilous, whirling pool; 
When frail Nature can no more, 
Then the Spirit strikes the hour: 
My servant Death, with solving rite, 
Pours finite into infinite. THRENODY. 


JULY 26-28 


26. Winthrop M. Praed, 1802. 


Perhaps this dainty style of poetry is not pro- 
. ducible to-day, any more thana right Gothic cathe- 
dral. It belonged to a time and taste which is not 


in the world. PoETRY AND IMAGINATION. 


27. Thomas Campbell, 1777.* 


Music and rhyme are among the earliest-pleas- 
ures of the child, and, in the historv of literature, 
poetry precedes prose. Every one may see, as he 
rides on the highway through an uninteresting 
landscape, how a little water instantly relieves the 
monotony: no matter what objects are near it — 
a gray rock, a grass-patch, an alder-bush, or a 
stake — they become beautiful by being reflected. 
It is rhyme to the eye, and explains the charm of 
rhyme to the ear. Shadows please us as still finer 


rhymes. PoeTRY AND IMAGINATION. 


28. Sylvester Fudd, 1813. 


Give me insight into to-day, and you may have 


the antique and future worlds. 
THe AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 


Men say, Ah! if a man could impart his talent, 
instead of his performance, what mountains of 
guineas would be paid! Yes, but in the measure 
of his absolute veracity he does impart it. 

THE PROGRESS OF CULTURE. 


JULY 29-31 
29. Rubens, 1577. 


Every really able man, if you talk sincerely with 
him, considers his work, however much admired, 
as far short of what it should be. What is this 
Better, this flying Ideal, but the perpetual prom- 
ise of his Creator ? IMMORTALITY. 


Nature paints the best part of the picture ; 
carves the best part of the statue; builds the best 
part of the house ; and speaks the Dest part of 
the oration. ART. 


30. Samuel Rogers, 1763. 


Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast ? 
Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 
Painting with morn each annual cell ? 
Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 
To her old leaves new myriads ? 
THE PROBLEM. 


31. Fohn Ericsson, 1803. 


Every ship that comes to America got its chart 
from Columbus. Every novel is a debtor to Ho- 
mer. Every carpenter who shaves with a fore- 
plane borrows the genius of a forgotten inventor. 
Life is girt all round with a zodiac of sciences, the 
- contributions of men who have perished to add 
their point of light to our sky. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


AUGUST i-4 


1l. francis Scott Key, 1779. 

The tempered light of the woods is like a perpet- 
ual morning, and is stimulating and heroic. The 
anciently reported spells of these places creep on 
us. The stems of pines, hemlocks, and oaks, al- 
most gleam like iron on the excited eye. The in- 
communicable trees begin to persuade us to live 
with them, and quit our life of solemn trifles. 
Here no history, or church, or state, is interpo: 
lated on the divine sky and the immortal year. 

NATURE. 
2. Cardinal Wiseman, 1802. 
Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 
All are needed by each one; 


Nothing is fair or good alone. 
Eacu AND ALL. 


3. Fuliana Horatia Ewing, 1841. 
Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 


What rainbows teach, and sunsets show? 
THRENODY. 


4. Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1792. 
He doth elect 
The beautiful and fortunate, 
And the sons of intellect, 
And the souls of ample fate, 
Who the Future’s gates unbar, — 


Minions of the Morning star. 
Tue Damonic Love. © 


AUGUST 5-7 


5. First telegraphic message across the Atlantic, 1858. 


Weare natural believers. Truth, or the connec- 
tion between cause and effect, alone interests us. 
We are persuaded that a thread runs through all 
things: all worlds are strung on it, as beads: and 
men, and events, and life, come to us, only because 
of that thread » they pass and repass, only that we 


may know the direction and continuity of that line. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


6. Zezzmyson, 1809. 


Tennyson has incomparable felicity in all poetic 
forms, surpassing in melody also. . . . The vari- 
ety of his poems discloses the wealth and the 
health of his mind. Nay, some of his words are 
poems. PARNASSUS. 


There is no finer ear than Tennyson’s nor more 
command of the keys of language. Color, like the 
dawn, flows over the horizon from his pencil, in 


waves so rich that we do not miss the central form. 
ENGLISH TRAITS. 


7. Foseph Rodman Drake, 1795. 


I serve you not, if you I follow, 
Shadowlike, o’er hill and hollow; 
And bend my fancy to your leading, 


All too nimble for my treading. 
ETIENNE DE LA Bogcs, 


AUGUST 8-11 


8. Defeat of Spanish Armada, 1588. 


The English have in seven hundred years 
evolved the principles of freedom. It is the land of 
patriots, martyrs, sages, and bards, . . . an island 
famous for immortal laws, for the announcements 
of original right, which make the stone tables of 
liber ty. ENGLIsH TRAITS. 


9. Fohn Dryden, 1631. 


All poets have signalized their consciousness of 
rare moments when they were superior to them- 
selves — when a light, a freedom, a power came to 
them, which lifted them to performances far better 


than they could reach at other times. 
INSPIRATION. 


10. Greenwich Observatory founded, 1675. 


Here Nature shall condense her powers, 
Her music, and her meteors, 

And lifting man to the blue deep 

Where stars their perfect courses keep, 
Like wise preceptor, lure his eye 


To sound the science of the sky. 
MONADNOCK. 


Ll. Jeffries Wyman, 1814. 
To finish the moment, to find the journey’s end 
in every step of the road, to live the greatest num. 
ber of good hours, is wisdom. . EXPERIENCE. 


AUGUST 12-15 


12. Robert Southey, 1774. 
Not by literature or theology, but only by rare 
integrity, by a man permeated and perfumed with 
airs of heaven, — with manliest or womanliest en- 


during love, — can the vision be clear. 
IMMORTALITY. 


13. Battle of Blenheim, 1704. 
A great style of hero draws equally all classes, 
all the extremes of society, till we say the very 
dogs believe in him. Pie Lirwiaca: 


All successful men have agreed in one thing, 
—they were causationists. They believed that 
things went not by luck, but by law. Belief in 
compensation, or, that nothing is got for nothing, 
— characterizes all valuable minds. Bawei 

14. Park Benjamin, 1809. 

A man known to us unly as a celebrity in politics 

or in trade gains largely in our esteem if we dis- 


cover that he has some intellectual taste or skill. 
CULTURE. 


15. Sir Walter Scott, 1771. 

With such a fortune and such a genius, we 
should look to see what heavy toll the Fates took 
of him. But no; he had no insanity, or vice, or 
blemish. A wise, great-hearted man, equal to 
whatever event or fortune should try him. I 
think no modern writer has inspired his readers 


with such affection to his own personality. 
Sir WALTER ScortT, 


AUGUST 16-18 


16. Hull's surrender of Detrott, 1812. 


My house stands in low land, with limited out- 
look, and on the skirt of the village. But I go 
with my friend to the shore of our little river, and 
with one stroke of the paddle I leave the village 
politics and personalities, yes, and the world of 
villages and personalities behind, and pass into a 
delicate realm of sunset and moonlight, too bright 
almost for spotted man to enter without novitiate 
and probation. We penetrate bodily this incred- 
ible beauty: we dip our hands in this painted ele- 
ment: our eyes are bathed in these lights and 
forms. NATURE. 

17. Lsaac Taylor, 1787. 

These fine fruits of judgment, poesy, and senti- 
ment, when once their hour is struck, and the 
world is ripe for them, know as well as coarser 
how to feed and replenish themselves, and main- 
tain their-stock alive, and multiply ; for roses and 
violets renew their race like oaks, and flights of 


painted moths are as old as the Alleghanies. 
PoETRY AND IMAGINATION. 


18. Virginia Dare, 1588. 
River, and rose, and crag, and bird, 
Frost, and sun, and eldest night, 
To me their aid preferred, 
To me their comfort plight. HERMIONE. 


AUGUST 19-22 


19. Béranger, 1780. 

Some favorable event raises your spirits, and 
you think good days are preparing for you. Do 
not believe it. Nothing can bring you peace but 
yourself. Nothing can bring you peace but the 
triumph of principles. Gots But cance. 


20. Robert Herrick, 1591. 

Herrick is the lyric poet, ostentatiously choosing 
petty subjects, petty names for each piece, and dis- 
posing of his theme in a few lines, or in a couplet ; 
is never dull, and is the master of miniature paint- 
ing. On graver themes, in his “ Sacred Numbers,” 
he is equally successful. PARNASSUS. 


21. Fohn Tyndall, 1820. 

The less government we have, the better — the 
fewer laws, and the less confided power. The an- 
tidote to this abuse of formal government is the 
influence of private character, the growth of the 
Individual. PoLITIcs. 

22. James K. Paulding, 1779. 

The use of literature is to afford us a platform 
whence we may command a view of our present 
life, a:purchase by which we may move it. We 
fill ourselves with ancient learning, install our- 
selves the best we can in Greek, in Punic, in 
Roman houses, only that we may wiselier see 
French, English, and American houses and modes 
of living. CIRCLEs. 


AUGUST 23-25 


23. Wellington’s first great battle, Assaye, 1803. 


Wherever there is failure there is some giddix 
ness, some superstition about luck, some step 


omitted, which nature never pardons. 
CoNSIDERATIONS BY THE WAY. 


24. Wm. Wilberforce, 1759. 


We have no pleasure in thinking of a benevo- 
lence that is only measured by its works. Love is 
inexhaustible, and if its estate is wasted, its gran- 
ary emptied, still cheers and enriches, and the 
man, though he sleep, seems to purify the air, and 
his house to adorn the landscape and strengthen 
the laws. People always recognize this difference. 
We know who is benevolent by quite other means 
than the amount of subscription to soup societies. 


It is only low merits than can be enumerated. 
CHARACTER. 


25. C. K. F. von Bunsen, 1791. 


The best part of health is fine disposition. It 
is more essential than talent, even in the works of 
talent. Nothing will supply the want of sunshine 
to peaches, and, to make knowledge valuable, you 
must have the cheerfulness of wisdom. When- 
ever you are sincerely pleased you are nourished. 
The joy of the spirit indicates its strength. All 
healthy things are sweet tempered. Beauty. 


AUGUST 26-29 


26. Miebuhr, 1776. 


*T is certain that worship stands in some com- 
manding relation to the health of man, and to his 
highest powers, so as to be, in some manner, the 
source of intellect. All the great ages have been 
ages of belief. WorsuiP. 


27. Ole Bull died, 1880. 


The silent organ loudest chants 
The master’s requiem. Dirce. 


28. Goethe, 1749. 


He is the type of culture, the amateur of all arts, 
and sciences, and events ; artistic, but not artist; 
spiritual, but not spiritualist. There is nothing 
he had not right to know: there is no weapon in 
the armory of universal genius he did not take 
into his hand, but with peremptory heed that he 
should not be for a moment prejudiced by his in- 
struments... . REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


29. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 1809. 


Bring us poetry which finds its rhymes and 
cadences in the rhymes and iterations of nature, 
and is the gift to men of new images and sym- 
bols, each the ensign and oracle of an age; poetry 
which tastes the world and reports of it, upbuild- 


ing the world again in thought. 
PortTry AN? IMAGINATION, 


AUGUST 30—SEPTEMBER 1 


30. Second Batile of Bull Run, 1862. 


A ruddy drop of manly blood 
The surging sea outweighs. Frienpsmp. 


Persons and events may stand for a time be: 
tween you and justice, but it is only a postpone- , 
ment. You must pay at last your own debt. 

COMPENSATION. 


31. Earthquake in South Carolina and Georgia, 1886. 


A shudder ran around the sky ; 

The stern old war-gods shook their heads; 
The seraphs frowned from myrtle beds ; 
Seemed to the holy festival 

The rash word boded ill to all ; 

The balance-beam of Fate was bent; 

The bounds of good and ill were rent ; 
Strong Hades could not keep his own, 

But all slid to confusion. Urit. 


SEPTEMBER 
1. Battle of Sedan, 1870. 


Every moment instructs, and every object: for 
wisdom is infused into every form. It has been 
poured into us as blood ; it convulsed us as pain; 
it slid into us as pleasure; it enveloped us in dull, 
melancholy days, or in days of cheerful labor ; we 
did not guess its essence, until after a long time. 

NATURE. 


SEPTEMBER 2-4 


2. Fohn Howard, 1792. 


We have crept out of our close and crowded 
houses into the night and morning, and we see 
what majestic beauties daily wrap us in their bo- 
som. How willingly we would escape the barriers 
which render them comparatively impotent, escape 
the sophistication and second thought, and suffer 
nature to entrance us. NATURE. 


3. Oliver Cromwell died, 1658. 


We cannot, in the universal imbecility, indeci- 
sion, and indolence of men, sufficiently congratu- 
late ourselves on this strong and ready actor, who 
took occasion by the beard, and showed us how 
much may be accomplished by the mere force of 
such virtues as all men possess in less degrees ; 
namely, by punctuality, by personal attention, by 
courage, and thoroughness. Representative Men. 


4. Charles Follen, 1796. 


The depth of the notes which we accidentally 
sound on the strings of nature is out of all pro- 
portion to our taught and ascertained faculty, and 
might teach us what strangers and novices we are, 
vagabond in this universe of pure power, to which 
we have only the smaliest key. INSPIRATION. 


SEPTEMBER 5-8 


5. Meyerbcer, 1794. 
Ever the words of the gods resound 3 
But the porches of man’s ear 
Seldom in this low life’s round 
Are unsealed, that he may hear. 


Wandering voices in the air, 

And murmurs in the wold, 

Speak what I cannot declare, 

Yet cannot all withhold. My Gadpen. 


6. Lafayette, 1757. 

One man appears whose nature is to all men’s 
eyes conserving and constructive: his presence 
supposes a well-ordered society, agriculture, trade, 
large institutions, and empire. If these did not 
exist, they would begin to exist through his en- 
deavors. Therefore, he cheers and comforts men, 
who feel all this in him very readily. 

REPRESENTATIVE MEN, | 
7. Queen Elizabeth, 1533- 

The Saxons are the merchants of the world; 
now, for a thousand years, the leading race, and 
by nothing more than their quality of personal in- 
dependence, and, in its special modification, pe- 
cuniary independence. WEALTH. 


8. Fohn Leyden, 1775. 


A friend may well be reckoned the masterpiece 
of nature. FRIENDSHIP. 


SEPTEMBER 9-12 


9. California admitted to the Union, 1850. 


To twilight parks of beech and pine, 
Above the ploughman’s highest line, 
Over the owner’s farthest walls ! 

Up ! where the airy citadel 

O’erlooks the surging landscape’s swell ! 
Let not unto the stones the Day 


Her lily and rose, her sea and land display ! 
MOoNADNOCK. 


10. Mungo Park, 1771. 


Heaven is large, and affords space for all modes 
of love and fortitude. SPrRITUAL Laws. 


ll. Fames Thomson, 1700. 


Thou shalt not know any longer the times, cus- 
toms, graces, politics, or opinions of men, but 
shalt take all from the muse. For the time of 
towns is tolled from the world by funeral chimes, 
but in nature the universal hours are counted by 
succeeding tribes of animals and plants and by 
growth of joy on joy. Tue Port. 


12. Charles Dudley Warner, 1829. 


If I could put my woods in song, 
And tell what’s there enjoyed, 
All men would to my gardens throng, 
And leave the cities void. My Garpsw, 


SEPTEMBER 13-15 


13. Fulius Charles Hare, 1795. 


The things we now esteem fixed shall, one by 
one, detach themselves, like ripe fruit, from our 
experience, and fall. The wind shall blow them 
none knows whither. The landscape, the figures, 
Boston, London, are facts as fugitive as any insti- 
tution past, or any whiff of mist or smoke, and so 
is society, and so is the world. The soul looketh 
steadily forwards, creating a world before her, leav- 


ing worlds behind her. . . . The soul knows only 
the soul, the web of events is the flowing robe in 
which she is clothed. Tue Over-Sout. 


14. Zhe Star-Spangled Banner written on board the 
Minden, 1814. 


The cannon booms from town to town, 
Our pulses are not less, 
The joy-bells chime their tidings down, 
Which children’s voices bless. 
FourTH oF JuLty OpE. 


15. Fames Fenimore Cooper, 1789. 


I find a provision in the constitution of the 
world, for the writer or secretary, who is to report 
the doings of the miraculous spirit of life that 
everywhere throbs and works. His office is a 
reception of the facts into the mind, and then a 
selection of the eminent and characteristic expe- 


yiences. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


SEPTEMBER 16-19 


16. Francis Parkman, 1823. 


What central flowing forces, say, 
Make up thy splendor, matchless day ? 


NATURE. 


17. Settlement of Boston, 1630. 


Lo, now! if these poor men 
Can govern the land and sea, 
And make just laws below the sun, 
As planets faithful be. Bostox: Hymn: 


18. Samuel Fohnson, 17009. * 


Conversation is the vent of character as well as 
of thought ; and Dr. Johnson impresses his com- 
pany, not only by the point of the remark, but also, 
when the point fails, because 4e makes it. His 
obvious religion or superstition, his deep wish 
that they should think so or so, weighs with them, 
—so rare is depth of feeling, or a constitutional 
value for a thought or opinion, among the light- 
minded men and women who make up society. 

CLuBs. 


19. Death of Garfield, 1881. 


It is what is done and suffered in the house, 
that has the profoundest interest for us. Is it not 
plain that not in senates, or courts, or chambers 
of commerce, but in the dwelling-house, must the 
true character aad hope of the time be consulted ? 

Domestic LiFe. 


SEPTEMBER 20-22 


20. Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 1737. 


They preferred the noble vessel too late for the 
tide, contending with wind and waves, dismantled 
and unrigged, to her companion borne into harbor 
with colors flying and guns firing. There are 
none of the social goods that may not be pur- 
chased too dear, and mere amiableness must not 


take rank with high aims and self-subsistency. 
CuLTurg. 


21. Savonarola, 1452. 


But best befriended of the God 

He who, in evil times, 

Warned by an inward voice, 

Heeds not the darkness and the dread, 
Biding by his rule and choice, 

Feeling only the fiery thread 

Leading over heroic ground, 

Walled with mortal terror round, 

To the aim which him allures, 


And the sweet heaven his deed secures. 
VOLUNTARIES. 


22. Marshall P. Wilder, 1798. 


The farmer stands well on the world, —as 
Adam did, as an Indian does, as Homer’s heroes, 
Agamemnon and Achilles, do. He is a person 
whom a poet of any clime would appreciate as be: 
ing really a piece of the old Nature. FARMING. 


SEPTEMBER 23-26 


23. Fane Taylor, 1783. 

I have seen what glories of climate, of summer 
mornings and evenings, of midnight sky —I have 
enjoyed the benefits of all this complex machinery 
of arts and civilization, and its results of comfort. 
The good Power can easily provide me millions 
more as good. IMMORTALITY. 


24. Zachary Taylor, 1784. 

*T is pedantry to estimate nations by the cen- 
sus, or by square miles of land, or other than by 
their importance to the mind of the time. 

CONSIDERATIONS BY THE WAy. 

“What has he done?” is the divine question 
which searches men, and transpierces every false 
reputation. Spir1TuAL Laws. 


25. Felicia Hemons, 1794. 
I’ve come to live with you, sweet friends, 
This home my minstrel journeying ends. 
Many and subtle are my lays, 
The latest better than the first, 
For I can mend the happiest days, 


And charm the anguish of the worst. 
MaIpEn SPEECH OF THE AZOLIAN HARP. 


26. Zorguemada died, 1468. 
No fate, save by the victim’s fault, is low, 
For God hath writ all dooms magnificent, 
So guilt not traverses his tender will. Lire. 


SEPTEMBER 27-29 


27. Samuel Adams, 1722. 

How easily, if fate would snffer it, we might 
keep forever these beautiful limits, and adjust our- 
selves, once for all, to the perfect calculation of 
the kingdom of known cause and effect. In the 
street and in the newspapers, life appears so plain 
a business, that manly resolution and adherence to 
the multiplication-table through all weathers will 
insure success. But ah! presently comes a day, 
or is it only a half-hour, with its angel-whispering 
— which discomfits the conclusions of nations and 
of years! EXPERIENCE. 


28. Sir William Fones, 1746. 
’Tis a good rule in every journey to provide 
some piece of liberal study to rescue the hours 
which bad weather, bad company, and taverns 


steal from the best economist. 
ENGLISH TRAITS. 


And carry learning to its height 
Of untried power and sane delight. 
MoNADNOCK. 
29. Nelson, 1758. 

When he is brought to the strife with fate, he is 
there with his own consent, face to face with for- 
tune which he defies. On deliberate choice and 
from grounds of character, he has elected his part 


to live and die for, and dies with grandeur. 
ENGLISK FRa!Ts. 


SEPTEMBER 30—OCTOBER 83 


30. George Whitefield died, 1770. 

How a man’s truth comes to mind, long after 
we have forgotten all his words! How it comes 
to us in silent hours, that truth is our only armor 
in all passages of life and death ! Worsuip. 


OCTOBER 
Ll. Rufus Choate, 1799. 

Success consists in close appliance to the laws 
of the world, and, since those laws are intellectual 
and moral, an intellectual and moral obedience. 
Political Economy is . . . a book wherein to read 
the life of man, and the ascendency of laws over 
all private and hostile influences. WEALTH. 

2. Execution of André, 1780. 

Nor me can Hope or Passion urge 

Hearing as now the lofty dirge 

Which blasts of northern mountains hymn, 

Nature’s funeral, high and dim, — 

Sable pageantry of clouds, 

Mourning summer laid in shrouds. 

THE Nun’s AsPIRATION. 
3. George Bancroft, 1800. 

Every ultimate fact is only the first of a new se- 
ries. Every general law only a particular fact of 
some more general law presently to disclose itself. 
There is no outside, no inclosing wall, no circum- 
ference to us. The man finishes his story, — how 
good ! how final! how it puts a new face on all 
things ! CURCLES. 


OCTOBER 4-6 


4. Guizot, 1787. 

If you would liberate me, you must be free. If 
you would correct my false view of facts, —hold 
up to me the same facts in the true order of thought. 

ELOQUENCE. 

The distinction and end of a soundly constituted 
man is his labor. Use is inscribed on all his facul- 
ties. Use is the end to which he exists. As the 
tree exists for its fruit soa man forhis work. A 
fruitless plant, an idle animal, does not stand in 
the universe. THe FortTUNE OF THE RepuBLic. 


5. Fonathan Edwards, 1703. 

The religious sentiment teaching the immensity 
of every moment, the indifference of magnitude, 
the present is all, the soul is God; — this lesson is 
great and greatest. Yet this, also, has limits for 
humanity. One must not seek to dwell in ethereal 
contemplation: so should the man decline into a 
monk, and stop short of his possible enlargement. 
The intellect is cheerful. Panis assus. 


6. Fenny Lind, 1821. 
For the world was built in order, - 
And the atoms march in tune ; 
Rhyme the pipe, and Time the warder, 
The sun obeys them, and the moon. 
Orb and atom forth they prance, 


When they hear from far the rune. 
MOonADNOCK. 


OCTOBER 7-10 


7. Archbishop Laud, 1573. 


He who would be a great soul in future, must 
be a great soul now. Worsutr, 


8. Chicago Fire, 1871. 
Every day brings a ship, 
Every ship brings a word ; 
Well for those who have no fear, 
Looking seaward well assured 
That the word the vessel brings 
Is the word they wish to hear. LeTTeRs. 


9. Robert T. S. Lowell, 1816. 


There are not in the world at any one time more 
than a dozen persons who read and understand 
Plato: — never enough to pay for an edition of 
his works; yet to every generation these come 
duly down, for the sake of those few persons, as if 
God brought them in his hand. — Sprrrrvax Laws. 


10. Benjamin West, 1738. 


In plains that room for shadows make 

Of skirting hills to lie, 

Bound in by streams which give and take 
Their color from the sky ; 

Or on the mountain-crest sublime, 

Or down the oaken glade, 

O what have I to do with time? 

For this the day was made. Wa prinsamkEIT 


OCTOBER 11-13 


11. Samuel G. Drake, 1798. 


Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 

But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake. 
The wood is wiser far than thou; 

The wood and wave each other know. 

Not unrelated, unaffied, 

But to each thought and thing allied, 

Is perfect Nature’s every part, 


Rooted in the mighty Heart. Woopnores. 


12. Landing of Columbus, 1492. 


We are all inventors, each sailing out on a voy- 
age of discovery, guided each by a private chart, 
of which there is no duplicate. The world is all 


gates, all opportunities, strings of tensions wait- 


ing to be struck. RESOURCES. 


We are as much gainers by finding a new prop- 


erty in the old earth, as by acquiring anew planet 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN 
s 


13. Elizabeth Fry died, 1845. 


The human heart concerns us more than the 
poring into microscopes, and is larger than can be 
measured by the pompous figures of the astron- 


omer. BEAUTY. 


OCTOBER 14-16 


14. William Penn, 1644. 


The escape from all false ties; courage to be 
what we are; and love of what is simple and 
beautiful ; independence, and cheerful relation. 
these are the essentials, — these, and the wish to 


serve, to add somewhat to the well being of men 
CONSIDERATIONS BY THE Way. 


LS. Virgil, 70 B.C. 


Whilst the great man sits on the cushion of ad- 
vantage, he goes to sleep. When he is pushed, 
tormented, defeated, he has a chance to lear) 
something; he has been put on his wits, on hi; 
manhood; he has gained facts ; learns his ignc- 
rance; is cured of the insanity of conceit ; has gct 
moderation and real skill. Pets setae areal: 


16. Raid on Harper's Ferry, 1859. 


We owe to man higher succors than food and 
fire. We owe to man man. Domestic LiFe. 


Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below, 


The canticles of love and woe. 
THE PROBLEM. 


OCTOBER 17-20 
17. Burgoyne’s Surrender, 1777. 


Nature ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness. 
When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie, 
When sea and land refuse to feed me, 
*T will be time enough to die. Woopnotrs. 


18. Crown Prince Frederick William, 1831. 
All thy life is for thy own, 


Then for mankind’s instruction shown. 
PRAYER. 


19. Surrender of Cornwallis, 1781. 

Take the place and attitude which belong to you, 
and all men acquiesce. The world must be just. 
It leaves every man, with profound unconcern, to 
set his own rate. Hero or driveller, it meddles 
not in the matter. It will certainly accept your 
own measure of your doing and being. 

SprrITUAL Laws. 


20. Sir Christopher Wren, 1632. 

The influence of fine scenery, the presence of 
mountains, appeases our irritations and elevates 
our friendships. Even a high dome, and the ex- 
pansive interior of a cathedral, have a sensible ef- 
fect on manners. I have heard that stiff people 
jose something of their awkwardness under high 
ceilings, and in spacious halls. Courtine 


OCTOBER 21-23 


21. Coleridge, 1772. 


Coleridge, a catholic mind, with a hunger for 
ideas, with eyes looking before and after to the 
highest bards and sages, and who wrote and spoke 


the only high criticism in his time. 
ENGLISH TRAITS. 


I know what say the fathers wise, — 
The Book itself before me lies, 

Old Chrysostom, best Augustine, 
And he who blent both in his line, 
The younger Golden Lips or mines, 
Taylor, the Shakespeare of divines. 


THE PROBLEM. 


22. Dr. Arnold died, 1842. 


In all the superior people I have met, I notice 
directness, truth spoken more truly, as if every- 
thing of obstruction, of malformation, had been 
trained away. BEHAVIOR. 


23. Fohn Russell Bartlett, 1805. 


We are as much informed of a writer’s genius 
by what he selects as by what he originates. We 
read the quotation_with his eyes, and find a new 
and fervent sense; as a passage from one of the 
poets, well recited, borrows new interest from the 
rendering. QUOTATION AND ORIGINALITY. 


OCTOBER 24-27 


24. Daniel Webster died, 1852. 

Moments of insight, of fine personal relation, a 
smile, a glance, — what ample borrowers of eter- 
nity they are! Life culminates and concentrates. 

Works AND Days. 
25. Chaucer died, 1400. 

No lover of poetry can spare Chaucer, or should 
grudge the short study required to command the 
archaisms of his English, and the skill to read the 


melody of his verse. . . . I think he has lines of 
more force than any English writer except Shake- 
speare. PARNASSUS. 


The influence of Chaucer is conspicuous in all 
our early literature; and more recently, .. . in 
the whole society of English writers, a large unac- 
knowledged debt is easily traced. One is charmed 
with the opulence which feeds so many pensioners. 

REPRESENTATIVE MEN, 
26. Count von Moltke, 1800. 

If we recall the rare hours when we encountered 
the best persons, we then found ourselves, and 
then first society seemed to exist. . 

SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 
27. The ram Albemarle destroyed, 1864. 
Therein I hear the Parce reel 
The threads of man at their humming-whee, 


The threads of life, and power, and pain. 
Tue Harp. 


OCTOBER 28-31 


28. Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty dedicated, 1886, 


*T was one of the charméd days, 

When the genius of God doth flow, 

The wind may alter twenty ways, 

A tempest cannot blow ; 

It may blow north, it still is warm; 

Or south, it still is clear ; 

Or east, it smells like a clover-farm ; 

Or west, no thunder fear. Woopnorss. 


29. Fohn Keats, 1795. 

The poet gives us the eminent experiences only 
—a god stepping from peak to peak, nor planting 
his foot but on a mountain. 

PorETRY AND IMAGINATION. 


30. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 1751. 

For every grain of wit there is a grain of folly. 
For everything you have missed, you have gained 
something else ; and for everything you gain, you 
lose something. . . . If the gatherer gathers too 
much, nature takes out of the man what she puts 
into his chest; swells the estate, but kills the 


owner. Nature hates monopolies and exceptions. 
COMPENSATION. 


31. Fohn Evelyn, 1620. 
Nature is loved by what is best in us. It is 


Joved as the city of God, although, or rather be- 
cause there is no citizen. NATURE 


NOVEMBER 1-3. 


1. Antonio Canova, 1757. 


Verdict which accumulates 

From lengthening scroll of human fates, 
Voice of earth to earth returned, 
Prayers of saints that inly burned, — 
Saying, What ts excellent, 

As God lives, ts permanent ; 

Hearts are dust, hearts’? loves remain, 


fleart’s love will meet thee again. 
THRENODY. 


2. Marie Antoinette, 1755. 


The soul is no traveller ; the wise man stays at 
home, and when his necessities, his duties, on any 
occasion call him from the house, or into foreign 
lands, he is at home still, and shall make men sen- 
sible by the expression of his countenance, that he 
goes the missionary of wisdom and virtue, and 
visits cities and men like a sovereign, and not like 
an interloper or a valet. Sui mReniance. 


3. William Cullen Bryant, 1794. 


Poetry is the consolation of mortal men. They 
live cabined, cribbed, confined, in a narrow and 
trivial lot —in wants, pains, anxieties, and super- 
stitions, in profligate politics, in personal animosi- 
ties, in mean employments — and victims of these ; 


and the nobler powers untried, unknown. 
POETRY AND IMAGINATION. 


NOVEMBER 4-6 


4. Fames Montgomery, 1771. 


The test of the poet is the power to take the 
passing day, with its news, its care’, its fears, as 
he shares them, and hold it up to a divine reason, 
till he sees it to have a purpose and beauty, and to 
be related to astronomy and history, and the eter- 
nal order of the world. Then the dry twig blos- 


soms in his hand. He is calmed and elevated. 
PoETRY AND IMAGINATION. 


5. Washington Allston, 1779. 


Nature is a mutable cloud, which is always and 
never the same. She casts the same thought into 
troops of forms, as a poet makes twenty fables 
with one moral. History. 


6. Cornelius Conway Felton, 1807. 


I too have arts and sorceries; 

Illusion dwells forever with the wave. 

I know what spells are laid. Leave me to deal 

With credulous and imaginative man ; 

For, though he scoop my water in his palm, 

A few rods off he deems it gems and clouds. 

Planting strange fruits and sunshine on the shore, 

I make some coast alluring, some lone isle, 

To distant men, who must go there, or die. 
SEA-SHORE. 


NOVEMBER 7-10 


7. Battle of Tippecanoe, 1811. 


Kings are said to have long arms, but every man 
should have long arms, and should pluck his iiv- 
ing, his instruments, his power, and his knowing, 
from the sun, moon, and stars. Wakivn. 


8. William Wirt, 1772. 


For there ’s no rood has not a star above it; 
The cordial quality of pear or plum 

Ascends as gladly in a single tree 

As in broad orchards resonant with bees; 
And every atom poises for itself, 

And for the whole. MuskerTagutp. 


9. Boston Fire, 1872. 


With most men, scarce a link of memory holds 
yesterday and to-day together. Their house and 
trade and families serve them as ropes to give a 
coarse continuity. This insecurity of possession, 
this quick ebb of power —as if life were a thun- 
der-storm wherein you can see by a flash the hori- 
zon, and then cannot see your hand —tantalizes 


us. We cannot make the inspiration consecutive. 
INSPIRATION. 


10. Martin Luther, 1483. 
A colossal soul, he lies vast abroad on his times, 
uncomprehended by them, and requires a long fo- 
cal distance to be seen. REPRESENTATIVE Men. 


NOVEMBER 11-13 


ll. 7. B. Aldrich, 1836. 


The air is full of sounds, the sky of tokens ; 
the ground is all memoranda and signatures, and 
every object covered over with hints, which speak 
to the intelligent. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


12. Thaddeus M. Harris, 1795. 


There is not a property in nature but a mind is 
born to seek and find it. For it is not the plants 
or the animals, innumerable as they are, nor the 
whole magazine of material nature, that can give 
the sum of power, but the infinite applicability of 
these things in the hands of thinking man, every 
new application being equivalent to a new mate- 


rial. FoRTUNE OF THE REPUBLIC. 


13. St. Augustine, 354. 


All men are commanded by the saint. The 
Koran makes a distinct class of those who are by 
nature good, and whose goodness has an influence 
on others, and pronounces this class to be the aim 
of creation: the other classes are admitted to the 
feast of being, only as following in the train of 
this. And the Persian poet exclaims to a soul of 
this kind: — 

**Go boldly forth, and feast on being’s banquet; 


Thou art the called, — the rest admitted with thee.” 
REPRESENTATIVE Men, 


NOVEMBER 14-17 


14. Sir Charles Lyell, 1797. 

A man is a centre for nature, running out 
threads of relation through everything, fluid and 
solid, material and elemental. The earth rolls; 
every clod and stone comes to the meridian: so 
every organ, function, acid, crystal, grain of dust, 
has its relation to the brain. It waits long, but its 
turn comes, KepRESENTATIVE MEN. 

15. Richard Henry Dana, 1787. 
Teach me your mood, O patient stars ! 
Who climb each night the ancient sky, 
Leaving on space no shade, no scars, 
No trace of age, no fear to die. Tus Port. 


16. John Bright, 1811. 

It is true that genius takes its rise out of the 
mountains of rectitude ; that all beauty and power 
which men covet are somehow born out of that 
Alpine ‘district. Worsurp. 

There is no chance in results. —_ Power. 
17. Sherman's Departure from Atlanta on his “ March 
to the Sea,” 1864. 
One thing is forever good ; 
That one thing is Suecess, — 
Dear to the Eumenides, 
And to all the heavenly brood. Fare. 

Let a man learn that everything in nature, even 
motes and feathers, go by law and not by luck, 
and that what he sows he reaps. PRUDENCE. 


NOVEMBER 18-21 


18. Asa Gray, 1810. 
And ever by delicate powers 
Gathering along the centuries 
From race on race the rarest flowers, 
My wreath shall nothing miss. 
SONG OF NATURE. 
And what is a weed? A plant whose virtues 


have not yet been discovered. 
FORTUNE OF THE REPUBLIC. 


19. Thorwaldsen, 1770. 

It never was in the power of any man, or any 
community, to callthe arts intobeing. They come 
to serve his actual wants, never to please his 
fancy. These arts have their origin always in 
somé enthusiasm, as love, patriotism, or religion. 

ART. 
20. Lionel de Rothschild, 1808. 

One would think, from the talk of men, that 
riches and poverty were a great matter; and our 
civilization mainly respects it. Riches and povy- 
erty are a thick or thin costume, and our life — 
the life of all of us identical. ek 


21. Sir Henry Havelock died, 1857. 
TV Let war and trade and creeds and song 
Blend, ripen race on race, 
The sunburnt world a man shali breed 
Of all the zones and countless days. 
SONG OF NATURE. 


NOVEMBER 22-24 


22. “ George Eliot,” 1819. 


We seek society with very different aims, and 
the staple of conversation is widely unlike in its 
circles. Sometimes it is facts, —running from 
those of daily necessity to the last results of sci- 
ence, — and has all degrees of importance ; some- 
times it is love, and makes the balm of our early 
and of our latest days ; sometimes it is thought, as 
from a person who is a mind only; sometimes a 
singing, as if the heart poured out all like a bird; 
sometimes experience. CLuBs. 


23. Evart A. Duyckinck, 1816. 


We animate what we can, and we see only what 
we animate. Nature and books belong to the eyes 
that see them. It depends on the mood of the 
man, whether he shall see the sunset or the fine 
poem. There are always sunsets, and there is 
always genius; but only a few hours so serene 


that we can relish nature or criticism. 
EXPERIENCE. 


24. Laurence Sterne, 1713. 


I find the gayest castles in the air that were 
ever piled, far better for comfort and for use than 
the dungeons in the air that are daily dug and cav- 
erned out by grumbling, discontented people. . . . 
A man should make life and Nature happier to us, 


or he had better never been born. 
CONSIDERATIONS BY THE WAY. 


NOVEMBER 25-27 


25. New York evacuated, 1783. 


_ There is a relation between the hours of our 
life and the centuries of time. As the air I breathe 
is drawn from the great repositories of nature, as 
the light on my book is yielded bya star a hun- 
dred millions of miles distant, as the poise of my 
body depends on the equilibrium of the centrifugal 
and centripetal forces, so the hours should be in- 
structed by the ages, and the ages explained by 
the hours. PistoRy, 


26, Empress Marie Féodorovna, 1847. 

The world is an immense picture-book of every 
passage in human life. The lover sees reminders 
of his mistress in every beautiful object ; the saint, 
an argument for devotion in every natural process ; 
and the facility with which Nature lends itself to 
the thoughts of man, the aptness with which a 
river, a flower, a bird, fire, day or night can express 
his fortunes, is as if the world were only a dis- 
guised man, and, with a change of form, rendered 
to him all his experience. 

PorTRY AND IMAGINATION, 


27. Frances Anne Kemble, 1809. 

It requires a great many cultivated women, — 
saloons of bright, reading women, accustomed to 
ease and refinement, to spectacles, pictures, sculp- 
ture, poetry, and to elegant society, in order that 
you should have one Madame de Staél. Currure. 


NOVEMBER 28—DECEMBER 1 
28. William Blake, 1757. 

Nature is the true idealist. When she serves 
us best, when, on rare days, she speaks to the im- 
agination, we feel that the huge heaven and earth 
are but a web drawn around us, that the light, 
skies, and mountains are but the painted vicissi- 
tudes of the soul. PoreTRY AND IMAGINATION. 

29. Wendell Phillips, 1811. 

It only needs, that a just man should walk in our 
streets, to make it appear how pitiful and inarti- 
ficial a contrivance is our legislation. The man 
whose part is taken, and who does not wait for so- 
ciety in anything, has a power which society can- 
not choose but feel. New ENGLAND REFORMERS. 

30. “ Mark Twain,” 1835. 

The perception of the comic is a tie of sympathy 
with other men, a pledge of sanity, and a protec- 
tion from those perverse tendencies and gloomy 
insanities in which fine intellects sometimes lose 
themselves. A rogue alive to the ridiculous is still 
convertible. Tus Comic. 


DECEMBER 
1. Alexandria, Princess of Wales, 1844. 

Are there not women who fill our vase with wine 
and roses to the brim, so that the wine runs over 
and fills the house with perfume; who inspire us 
with courtesy; who unloose our tongues, and we 
speak ; who anoint our eyes, and we see ? 

MANNERS. 


»* DECEMBER 2-4 


2. Pedro Ll. of Brasil, 1825. 

We wake and find ourselves on a stair: there 
are stairs below us, which we seem to have as- 
cended; there are stairs above us, many a one, 
which go upward and out of sight. But the 
Genius which, according to the old belief, stands 
at the door by which we enter, and gives us the 
lethe to drink, that we may tell no tales, mixed the 
cup too strongly, and we cannot shake off the 
lethargy now at noonday. Sleep lingers all our 
lifetime about our eyes, as night hovers all day in 
the boughs of the fir-tree. EXPERIENCE. 


3. George B. McClellan, 1826. 
All successful men have agreed in one thing, — 
they were causationists. T hey believed that things 


went not by luck, but by law. . . . Belief in com- 
pensation, or, that nothing is got for nothing, — 
characterizes all valuable minds. Power. 


4. Thomas Carlyle, 1795. 
There is nothing deeper in his constitution than 
his humor, than the considerate, condescending 
good-nature with which he looks at every object in 


existence, as a man might look at a mouse. 
IMPRESSIONS OF CARLYLE. 


And his imagination, finding no nutriment in 
any creation, avenged itself by celebrating the 


majestic beauty of the laws of decay. 
ENGLISH TRAITs. 


DECEMBER 5-8 


5. Martin Van Buren, 1782. 


All power is of one kind, a sharing of the nature 
of the world. The mind that is parallel with the 
laws of nature will be in the current of events, and 
strong with their strength. One man is made of 
the same stuff of which events are made; is in 
sympathy with the course of things ; can predict it. 

Power. 


6. &. H. Barham, 1788. 


We do not know to-day whether we are busy or 
idle. In times when we thought ourselves indo- 
lent, we have afterwards discovered that much 


was accomplished, and much was begun in us. 
ILLusIONsS. 


7. Mary Queen of Scots, 1542. 


Steep us, we cried, in these influences, for days, 
for weeks, and we shall be sunny poets, and will 
write out in many colored words the romance that 
you are, MANNERS. 

8. Elihu Burritt, 1810, 


They are men whom a book could entertain, a 
new thought intoxicate, and hold them prisoners 
for years perhaps. YuoPea rion. 


He is the richest man who knows how to draw 
a benefit from the labors of the greatest number 
of men, of men in distant countries and in past 
times. WEALTH, 


DECEMBER 9-11 


9. Fohu Milton, 1608. 
Milton was the stair or high table-land to let 
down the English genius from the summits of 
Shakespeare. EnGuisu Traits. 


To believe your own thought, to believe that 
what is true for you in your private heart is true 
for all men, — that is genius. Speak your latent 
conviction, and it shall be the universal sense ; 
for the inmost in due time becomes the outmost, — 
and our first thought is rendered back to us by the 
trumpets of the Last Judgment. SELF-RELIANCE. 


10. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 1805. 

Only by obedience to his genius ; only by the 
freest activity in the way constitutional to him, does 
an angel seem to arise before a man and lead him 
by the hand out of all wards of the prison. 


New ENGLAND REFORMERS, 


Ll. Mrs. Washington arrived at the camp in Cambridge, 
1775. 
_ Spring still makes spring in the mind, 

When sixty years are told; 

Love wakes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old. 

Over the winter glaciers, 
I see the summer glow, 

And, through the wild-piled snowdrift, 
The warm rosebuds below. 
THe Worvp-Sovurs 


DECEMBER 12-15. 


12. Fohn Fay, 1745. 

It costs a rare combination of clouds and lights 
to overcome the common and mean. What is it 
we look for in the landscape, in sunsets and sun- 
rises, in the sea and the firmament? What but a 
compensation for the cramp and pettiness of hu- 
man performances ? Success. 


13. Phillips Brooks, 1835. 

Men are helpful through the intellect and the 
affections. Other help I find a false appearance. 
If you affect to give me bread and fire, I perceive 
that I pay for it in full price, and at last it leaves 
me as it found me, neither better nor worse; but 


all mental and moral force is a positive good. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


14. Death of Washington, 1799. 
There is anything but humiliation in the homage 
men pay to a great man; it is sympathy, love of 
the same things, effort to reach them. 
PRoGREsS OF CULTURE. 


15. Henry Chorley, 1808. 

If you have not slept, or if you have slept, or if 
you have headache, or sciatica, or leprosy, or thun- 
der-stroke, I beseech you, by all angels, to hold 
your peace, and not pollute the morning, to which 
all the housemates bring serene and pleasant 
thoughts, by corruption and groans. BEHAVIOR. 


DECEMBER 16-19 


16. Fane Austen, 1775. 
That you are fair or wise is vain, 
Or strong, or rich, or generous; 
You must have also the untaught strain 
That sheds beauty on the rose. Farr. 


17. F. G. Whittier, 1808. 

The uses of the woods are many, and some of 
them for the scholar high and peremptory... : 
He must leave the house, the streets, and the club, 
and go to the wooded uplands, to the clearing and 
the brook. Well for him if he can say with the 
old minstrel, “I know where to find a new song.” 

RESOURCES. 
18. Charles Wesley, 1708. 
Many feet in summer seek, 
Oft, my far-appearing peak; 
In the dreaded winter time, 
None save dappling shadows climb 
Under clouds, my lonely head, 
Old as the sun, old almost as the shade. 
MOoNADNOCK 
19. Edwin M. Stanton, 1814. 

We wake from one dream into another dream. 
The toys, to be sure, are various, and are gradu- 
ated in refinement to the quality of the dupe. The 
intellectual man requires a fine bait; the sots are 
easily amused. But everybody is drugged with his 
own frenzy, and the pageant marches at all hours, 
with music and banner and badge. ILLUSIONS. 


DECEMBER 20-22 


20. Fohn Wilson Croker, 1780. 


Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 

As the best gem upon her zone; | 
And Morning opes with haste her lids, | 
To gaze upon the Pyramids; | 
O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky, 

As on its friends, with kindred eye ; 

For, out of Thought’s interior sphere, 
These wonders rose to upper air ; 

And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 

With Andes and with Ararat. Tye Prose. 


21. Beaconsfield, 1805. 
He only can enrich me who can recommend to 
me the space between sun and sun. ’T is the 


measure of a man — his apprehension of a day. 
Works AND Days. 


22. Landing of the Pilgrims, 1620. 
The word of the Lord by night 
To the watching Pilgrims came, 
As they sat by the seaside, 
And filled their hearts with flame. 
Lo! I uncover the land 
Which I hid of old time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 


~ When he has wrought his best. 
Boston Hymn. 


DECEMBER 23-26 


23. Robert Barclay, 1648. 

Every man takes care that his neighbor shall 
not cheat him. But a day comes when he begins 
to care that he do not cheat his neighbor. Then 
all goes well. He has changed his market cart 
into a chariot of the sun. Worsutp. 


24. Matthew Arnold, 1822. 

Our knowledge is the amassed thought and ex- 
perience of innumerable minds: our language, our 
science, our religion, our opinions, our fancies we 
inherited. Our country, customs, laws, our ambi- 
tions, and our notions of fit and fair — all these 
we never made; we found them ready-made; we 
but quote them. QUOTATION AND ORIGINALITY. 


25. Sir Lsaac Newton, 1642. 
Whata Day dawns ! WorsulP. 


26. Mary Somerville, 1780. 

Curiosity is lying in wait for every secret. The 
inquisitiveness of the child to hear runs to meet 
the eagerness of the parent to explain. The air 
does not rush to fill a vacuum with such speed as 
the mind to catch the expected fact. Every artist 
was firstanamateur. The ear outgrows the tongue, 
is sooner ripe and perfect; but the tongue is al- 
ways learning to say what the ear has taught it, 


and the hand obeys the same lesson. 
PROGRESS OF CULTURE. 


DECEMBER 27-29 


27. Fohn Kepler, 157%. 

As, language is in the alphabet, so is entire Na: 
ture — the play of allitslaws—inoneatom. The 
good wit finds the law from a single observation 
— the law, and its limitations, and its correspond- 
ences — as the farmer finds his cattle by a foot 
print. “State the sun, and you state the planets, 
and conversely.” ProGREss OF CULTURE. 


28. Agreement to settle Cambridge, 1630. 

We are all inventors, each sailing out on a voy- 
age of discovery, guided each by a private chart, 
of which there is no duplicate. The world is all 
gates, all opportunities, strings of tension waiting 
to be struck; the earth sensitive as iodine to light; 
the most plastic and impressionable medium, alive 
to every touch, and, whether searched by the 
plough of Adam, the sword of Cesar, the boat of 
Columbus, or the telescope of Galileo, to every 
one of these experiments it makes a gracious 


response. RESOURCES. 


29. William E. Gladstone, 1809. 

The least activity of the intellectual powers re- 
deems us in a degree from the conditions of time. 
In sickness, in languor, give us a strain of poetry, 
or a profound sentence, and we are refreshed; or 
produce a volume of Plato, or Shakespeare, or re- 
mind us of their names, and instantly we come 


into a feeling of longevity. Tit! Ovembdeu* 


DECEMBER 30, 31 


30. George H. Lewes died, 1878. 


The weight of the universe is pressed down on 
the shoulders of each moral agent to hold him to 
his task. The only path of escape known in ail 
the worlds of God is performance; you must do 


your work before you shall be released. 
Worship. 


31. George G. Meade, 1815. 


All is now secure and fast ; 

Not the gods can shake the past; 

Flies to the adamantine door ; 
Bolted down for evermore. 

None can reenter there, ... 

To bind or unbind, add what lacked, 
Insert a leaf or forge a name, 

Alter or mend eternal fact. Te Past. 


We do not believe there is any force in to-day 
to rival or recreate that beautiful yesterday. We 
linger in the ruins of the old tent, where once we 
had bread and shelter and organs, nor believe that 
the spirit can feed, cover, and nerve us again. We 
cannot again find aught so dear, so sweet, so grace- 
ful. But we sit and weep in vain. The voice of 
the Almighty saith, ‘‘Up and onward for ever- 
more!” We cannot stay amid the ruins. 

COMPENSATION. 
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